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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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WHEN YOU DRINK 
THAT CUP OF COFFEE 


Mexico Ciry. That precious cup of 
coffee, which ordinarily would probably 
come from Brazil, is even more likely 
nowadays to have its origin in Mexico. 
And some of the Mexican producers are 
suffering from headaches over it that a 
dozen cups a day could not alleviate. 

Finest of the Mexican coffees, prob- 
ably, is grown around the little town of 
Coatepec, back of Vera Cruz. It is a 
warm, damp country, with coffee trees 
shaded from frequent hot suns by tower- 
ing banana, shade, and other trees, in- 
cluding an incredibly tall type of orange 
tree that has been developed for just that 
purpose. Two-thirds of the people in 
this region work at coffee production. 
High prices are being paid in the United 
States, and the coffee available for export 
to the sister republic at the north is con- 
siderable. ‘All ought to be fine for the 
people of Coatepec, but alas, something 
bitter has crept into the coffee situa- 
tion, if not the beverage itself. 

Exporters almost literally have the 
producers by the throat. They have 
formed a combine, depositing a thousand 
dollars apiece as a guarantee that they 
would not break their word to each 
other, then agreed not to offer the pro- 
ducers any more than 16 centavos a kilo 
for the Coatepec coffee, after it has been 
raised, picked as “cherries” with the skin 
over the bean, then dried and processed 
for the market. This amounts to about 
a cent and a half a pound in U.S. money! 

The coffee growers complain, too, be- 
cause some of the exporting interests, 
they insist, have brought coffee of inferior 
grade from Guatemala and less favorable 
plantations of Mexico, and mixed it with 
the high-grade Coatepec product, mar- 
keting it under the well-known label. 
The Government has been asked to in- 
tervene and stop these practices. And 
if for yet awhile you find reason to criti- 
cize the flavor in your cup, or the high 
rates you pay, the good folk of Coatepec 
don’t want you to blame them. They are 
doing their best, without much reward, 
to bring you a delectable beverage for 
difficult wartime mornings——Worldover 
Press. 


WHAT IS A MORON? 


We cull this from William Allen 
White, the famous editor of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, and pass it along for 
its mental food value and because it 
strikes a responsive chord somewhere in 
our own make-up: 

We see by the press that a lady in 
Los Angeles is suing for a divorce be- 
cause her husband referred to her as 
a moron. 

As a matter of fact, most people are 
morons in one corner of their mental or- 
ganization. A man or woman may be 
expert or may be exceptionally intelli- 
gent in certain spiritual regions, and in 
other regions as dumb as a dish of kraut. 

Take the editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, for instance. It is an honest 
fact that he doesn’t know whether Jack 
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Benny is a ball player, a movie star or a 
radio crooner. Until most recently he 
thought Ginger Rogers and Buddy 
Rogers were one and the same person. 
He never heard of Fulton Lewis, for in- 
stance, until Lewis struck the townsite 
this week. 

He hasn’t the slightest idea of who 
won or even who played the world series 
in baseball this year, and when it comes 
to football, he doesn’t know the Rose 
Bowl from the Sugar Bowl, nor the 
Golden Bowl from the Wash Bowl or 
from the other accessory crockery there- 
unto appertaining. 

He is not proud of this ignorance. He 
just can’t get round to the acquisition of 
knowledge in all fields. 

This actor lady who is complaining be- 
cause her husband referred to her as a 
moron may not know the difference be- 
tween a Sally Lunn and a salmagundi. 
She may not know the difference between 
the late League of Nations and the “half 
a league onward” of the Light Brigade. 
She may not know which Roosevelt 
carried a big stick or which Roosevelt 
called his policy the Square Deal. Yet 
she may be an estimable woman who, in 
ordinary matters, is get-along-able with 
anyone. 

The term moron means anyone who is 
caught on his blind side. He can’t think 
straight in certain areas—as, for instance, 
Democrats, who are all right on horti- 
culture, bee keeping, logarithms, astron- 
omy and the care and feeding of con- 
cubines, but who are crazy as bats when 
it comes to politics. Or for that matter, 
there’s the old-line Republican who puts 
party success above public policy. 

The word moron should not be a term 
of malediction but of classification— 
Religious Telescope. 


WHO’S WHO 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass., and 
is a well-known author of children’s 
stories. 

Morury R. Harrrery is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Monroe, Wis. 

JOHANNES A. C. Facerincer AUER is a 
member of the faculty of the Theo- 
logical School at Harvard University and 
of the School of Religion, Tufts College. 

Carrie A. Rirrer is an active lay- 
woman in the Universalist-Unitarian 
church of Utica, N. Y. 

Lee 8. McCo.uuesrer is dean emeri- 
tus of the School of Religion, Tufts 
College. 


Water Marsyatt Horton is profes- 
sor of theology at Oberlin College and 


'a widely known author of books on 


theology. 


Marcarer B. Crook is on the faculty 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Victor S. YarRos is a retired editorial 
writer living in Chicago. For twenty-five 
years he taught government and eco- 
nomics at Lewis Institute and the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. He lectures on jurisprudence at 
the John Marshall Law School, Chicago. 
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Thomas 


N April 13, this country will celebrate the two- 

hundredth anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson, third President of the United States, author 
of the Declaration of Independence, and founder of the 
University of Virginia. By his contemporaries, and 
ever since, he has been recognized as one of our ablest 
men. Hamilton, a political opponent, used his influ- 
ence to have him chosen President instead of Aaron 
Burr, and John Adams, whom he defeated, voted for 
him when he ran the second time. Competent histo- 
rians have said of him that he was the most versatile 
man who ever occupied the White House, not excepting 
evén Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the circular memorial room of the Jefferson 
Memorial in Potomac Park, Washington, there is a 
frieze where in letters two feet high is inscribed a sen- 
tence from a letter of Jefferson to Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
the prominent Philadelphia Universalist, “I have sworn 
on the altar of God eternal hostility to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

In our next issue, we will publish two of Mr. Jeffer- 


Jefferson 


son’s letters to Dr. Rush. Jefferson was not only one 
of the foremost political thinkers of his time, he was 
also one of the foremost religious thinkers of his time. 
And while our citizens generally will honor him as a 
statesman, Universalists also will have in mind his 
sane and reverent appreciation of Jesus, his famous 
Jefferson Bible, republished a few years ago by the 
Government, and his noble character. 

Of the last Professor Philbrick of the University of 
Pennsylvania wrote: 

“He was singularly sweet tempered and shrank 
from the impassioned political bitterness that raged 
around him: bore with relative equanimity a flood of 
coarse and malignant abuse of his motives, morals, 
religion, personal honesty and decency: cherished very 
few personal animosities: and better than any of his 
great antagonists cleared political opposition of ill- 
blooded personality. In short, his kindness of heart 
rose above all social, religious, or political differences 
and nothing destroyed his confidence in men and his 
sanguine views of life.” 


Editorial Opinions and Policies 


OME of our friends seem troubled because we 
express our views in our editorials. May we 
humbly and respectfully ask them whose views we 
ought to express? Certainly they can’t mean their 
own views, for a more odd job lot of views it would be 
hard to find than the mixture of pacifism and Anglo- 
phobia, right wing and left wing, that likes to tell us 
what’s what. 

If we think that five hundred American ministers, 
educators and publicists made fools of themselves 
recently over Gandhi, how can we as an honest man 
declare that they did a wise, tactful, useful thing? 

If we believe that the supreme duty of the hour is 
to push the war through to a victorious conclusion and 
then make a sound peace, how can we say that Chris- 
tians should have nothing to do withthe war? 

But we could keep still, couldn’t we? Yes, we could 
keep still if we were that kind of editor, but it just 
happens that we are not. Or we could endeavor to 
strike a balance between all the different opinions in 
the church and express that and only that, but a more 
tepid, lackadaisical, nauseating editorial policy it would 
be hard to imagine. 

No, the Universalist Church for weal or woe has a 


journal of opinion, and it has to be the opinion of the 
editor guided by the best and clearest light that he can 
find. 

We don’t like John L. Lewis, and so some people 
think that we endorse whatever hard-boiled, selfish 
employers have done. But we don’t. 

We don’t like the A.P.A. or the Ku Klux Klan or 
anything that is tainted with their deadly, poisonous 
prejudice, and so some people think that we approve 
of the Catholic Church’s trying to run Protestants out 
of South America or to secure public funds for parochial 
schools. But we don’t. 

We do like the British. We worked with them in 
the last war. We discovered what honor and the 
pledged word mean to them, and how modest, un- 
assuming, courageous, they are. We say in our paper 
that we honor them, and so some people think that we 
approve of all that the British have done in the past. 
But we don’t any more than we approve of all that our 
own government has done in the past. 

We do like the Russians. We even admire Joseph 
Stalin, their leader, for his steadfastness. We feel that 
we owe more to the Russians in this war than we can 
easily repay. And so a few misguided souls think that 
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we are Communistic. But we are not. We confess we 
should like to be able to say that we were Communistic 
because of the unfairness of people to Communists. 

We have a lot of other views. They creep into the 
paper. They deal with faith in man, faith in Christ, 
faith in a Good God. They are not stated as well as 
we wish they were. But we believe that they hang 
together. To us, at least, they form a part of a con- 
sistent, unified editorial policy. And the best part of 
all is that they are addressed to a constituency that has 
intense, positive convictions likewise—some like those 
held by the editor, some not—but a constituency 
that in the main is tolerant because it is sure of itself 
and is Christian. 


FOLKS ARE NOT SO BAD 


OLKS are not so bad as we are inclined to think. 
There is a lot of venereal disease in the Army, 
but the Army is busy about it, and the great majority 
of our men do not constitute a problem of that kind. 
There is much selfishness in the attitude of people 
toward the draft, and the rationing—some rather 
mean, shady performances by people of whom we have 
a right to expect better things—but the great body 
of people are not chiseling and grafting. 

Probably the worst exhibition of man’s crass selfish- 
ness may be seen around and in the halls of Congress. 
The pressure groups and their agents on the floor of 
one house or another seem at times utterly oblivious 
of the fact that the country will be im the gravest 
danger unless we pull together. But not all Congress- 
men, not all industrialists, not even all labor leaders, 
put self or party ahead of the interests of the country. 

And not everybody who does not engage in church 
work or attend services is indifferent to religion. 
To those of us who are in church work it seems at 
times tragic that this person or that, so endowed by 
nature with power to lead people, is not helping m 
church work. But some of them through social 
service agencies are making contributions to the cause 
that we believe in, and we ought not to judge these 
people or humanity in general by any specific con- 
tribution that they make or do not make to the project 
in which we are interested. 

We should like to see more people support Tu» 
CuristiAN Leaver, but when we stop and look around 
—and especially when we note the support that we 
are getting—we thank God and take courage. 

There is much that is wrong with this world and 
with our race, but, also, there is much that is right. 

And while we realize that war cheapens human 
life and brutalizes mankind, we know also that the 
span of man’s life has been lengthened because human 
life has not been cheap to us and because we have 
labored and sacrificed to conquer disease, guard in- 
fants, and protect workmen from injury. The very 
horror that we feel today at the waste of men, women 
and children in war is evidence that life is not cheap 
to us but precious. 

Let us face the facts, but let us look at both sides! 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


HE Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 

of the Universalist Church 
announced that our next general convention will be 
held in New York City on October 20 and 21, 1943. 
The general superintendent discusses this matter in 
this issue. — 

Travel conditions have grown worse during the past 
year. Railroads are more burdened, and gasoline is 
more scarce. The decision to hold only a small conven- 
tion and perform what business is necessary is actuated 
by patriotic feeling. 

While it was proposed in the beginning that the 
Board recommend to the States the number of dele- 
gates to be sent, this plan was abandoned on the 
ground that it might be misunderstood. So, too, the 
original decision to hold the convention in Boston was 
reconsidered. For the kind of convention proposed, 
New York was believed to be the better place. 

It is not as easy as some people might think to 
make a decision to abandon a biennial gathering of the 
church. There is not the slightest doubt that large 
congregations could be gathered. The state conven- 
tions during the past year have been well attended. 
There is no doubt either of the quickened interest of 
our people. We could have a good convention néxt 
fall in Boston, New York, Muncie or Chicago. But 
our trustees desire to give wholehearted support to 
the Government. The Government says, “Don’t add 
to our travel burdens.” So our patriotic decision is 
made. We see no reason for anyone to write about the 
matter in an irritated or disappomted way. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees have given much time 
to the matter. They have dealt with many factors 
that are not on the surface. There is not a man of 
them that is not utterly disinterested in the matter 
and anxious to serve the church. They have done 
well. 


THE THORN IN THE FLESH 


N the Unitarian Lenten Manual for this year there 

is a quotation from Rev. William Channing 

Gannett about the Order of the Cross and the Order of 
the Thorn. 

The thorn in the flesh is the symbol of the things 
that we cannot help and that we have to carry about 
with us. Such circumstances or disabilities he calls 
companions, and he tells us that our main problem 
relating to them is how to make them pleasant com- 
panions. 

In other words, are we going to accept what is 
incurable or surrender to it? If we have a thorn in the 
flesh, can we keep it from becoming a thorn in the 
mind? Are we going to conquer the “incurables” or let 
them conquer us? Dr. Gannett says that it is a great 


trait in human beings that enables them to go through ~ 


life with a thorn in the flesh and rise superior to it. 
There is only one order of nobility higher than the 
Order of the Thorn. It is the Order of the Cross. In 
the one order are those who endure. In the other order 


of America has 
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are those who sacrifice and serve. “The brotherhood 
whose symbol is the cross outranks the brotherhood 
whose symbol is the thorn.” 


“TALKING ABOUT LIFE’* 


SERIES of articles written by Effie McCollum 

Jones and published in the Webster City (Iowa) 
Observer has been made into a book with the title, 
Talking About Life. 

Dr. Jones has spent her life in preaching “Uni- 
versalism” and in lecturing upon the truth that man 
has within him resources that, with the help of God, 
will enable him to dominate every situation that he is 
called to face. 

Dr. Jones has published three other books, A Study 
Outline of the New Psychology, Studies in Child Psy- 
chology and Studies in Spiritual Culture. Like this new 
book, they are clear, sane and helpful. The difference 
between Dr. Jones and some of the rest of us who share 
her views is that she gets more people to apply the 
philosophy in daily living. 

Her chapter headings give one a clear idea as to 
how she goes about her work. They are, “What Is Life 
For?” “The Tool of Time,” “Knowing Our Minds,” 
“Learning to Think,” “First Steps in Self-Education,” 
“Learning to See,” “Memory,” “Using Our Judgment,” 
“A Well-Stored Mind,” “Emotions,” “Emotional Con- 
trol,” “Fear and Worry,” “Our Instincts,” “Sublima- 
tion,” and twelve others equally practical. 

She is a good writer, a witty and devout woman, 
and a philosopher with head in the sky and feet planted 
squarely on the ground. 


*Talking About Life. By Effie McCollum Jones. Eighty- 
five pages. The Fred Hahne Company, Webster City, Towa. 
$1.00. 


NOT HIGHLY CREDITABLE TO LABOR 


ABOR unions are sensitive to criticism, and because 
Rickenbacker criticized some of the acts of labor 
unions in wartime, various local unions telegraphed 
legislators in New York State protesting against the 
Legislature’s receiving Rickenbacker in joint session. 

What Rickenbacker feels is what every normal, 
patriotic American feels—that there is a contrast 
between men giving up good salaries for army pay and 
working sometimes twenty-four hours out of twenty- 
four in peril of their lives, and labormg men taking 
advantage of war conditions to demand more pay and 
labor leaders demanding higher dues and more power. 

One does not have to repudiate his belief in organ- 
ized labor because he admits that he sees this contrast 
and regrets it. 

One does not become an advocate of selfish, arbitrary 
employers because he points out the selfishness and 
tyranny of labor unions. 

What about the following alleged facts reported by 
the New York Times in a recent editorial: 

While the United States is engaged in a fight for its life, 


and the Government becomes more and more concerned about 
a shortage of manpower— 


19% 


—Painters’ unions in various cities impose restrictions on the 
use of spray guns, in order to slow down jobs. 


—A local of the teamsters’ union requires ‘that every truck en- 
tering the New York metropolitan area have a local driver in 
addition to the driver already employed. 


—Engineers on many fast passenger trains work only ten 
calendar days a month, for which they receive forty-eight 
“basic days’ pay.” 

—In various cities the electrical union requires that if any 
temporary light or power is to be used on a construction job 
there must be a full-time maintenance electrician who shall 
not be permitted to do any construction work. 


—In some cases plumbing unions install prefabricated piping 
only if the thread is cut off at one end of the pipe and new 
thread is cut at the job site. 


—In Chicago employers cannot bring in truck cement mixers 
unless they hire extra men to stand around and watch. 


—In many theaters a “full crew” of scene shifters must be 
employed even in plays where there is no change of scenery. 

These are typical “featherbed” restrictions. There are many 
thousands like them. In the present search for manpower 
nobody is doing anything about them. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In his Lenten Manual, T'he Sanctuary, Dr. Bugbee 
sets a project for each day. Thus for March 18: “Self- 
consciousness is weakness, God-consciousness is power. 
Think less of yourself today and more of God.” 


Yesterday has gone, and of tomorrow we cannot be 
sure, but right before us, looking us squarely in the 
face, are the opportunities of today. 


The Idyllwild Fellowship, which formerly met at 
Senexet Pines, will this year convene, May 3-6, at 
“Adelynrood,” a house of retreat of the Episcopal 
Church, at South Byfield, near’ Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. 


In our next issue we will publish an account of the 
federation of the First Parish (Unitarian) and_ the 
First Universalist Church of Fitchburg, Mass., which 
was accomplished March 22 under the leadership of 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter. 


A thousand candidates for “holy orders” in the 
Church of England are serving with the armed forces. 


“Build a ring of steel around this country when the 
war is over. Tell those people, ‘We will not fight your 
wars,’ and tell them, ‘We will not feed you either.’ ” 
These words, uttered at a legislative hearing in Boston, 
show what one element of our population is thinking. 


“Religion can help you today by giving direction 
(Congdon) , perspective (Etz), steadfastness (Rose) pas 


World Affairs, the organ of the American Peace 
Society, devotes its entire issue for March to the role 
of religion in the postwar era. It is published at 734 
Jackson Place, Washington. 
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An International Bill of Rights” 


Walter Marshall Horton 


ECEMBER, 1941, for Americans, had two red- 
letter days besides Christmas: December 7, Pearl 
Harbor Day, when we were suddenly catapulted into 
full participation in the Second World War, and 
December 15, Bill of Rights Day, when we paused to 
renew our allegiance to the fundamental principles on 
which our laws and institutions are based. 

These two red-letter days had more to do with one 
another than may at first appear. Pearl Harbor Day 
sent our thoughts anxiously but resolutely forward, 
toward the unknown issue of this war, which we are 
determined to make as far as possible an occasion of 
real advance for mankind. Bill of Rights Day sent our 
thoughts gratefully backward, toward that group of 
wise statesmen who established us politically as a 
united nation when they drafted the Constitution, and 
greatly clarified the moral foundations of the Consti- 
tution when they passed the Bill of Rights. Is it 
fanciful to suggest that this backward glance at our 
moral foundations may be precisely what is most 
needed to clear our vision and guide our future course 
in the present world crisis? Is there anything more 
needed, in the present state of the world, than a state- 
ment of fundamental moral principles which will do 
for mankind what the Bill of Rights has done for the 
American people? 


What Our Bill of Rights Has Done for Us 


What our Bill of Rights has done for us may be 
illustrated by those occasions, rather frequent in recent 
years, when some radical group, denied the privilege 
of holding its meetings in any hall in town, has 
gathered on the village green despite the threats of 
local magistrates, and there in the presence of the 
police has solemnly and defiantly read the Bill of 
Rights. Norman Thomas, the perpetual presidential 
candidate of the Socialist Party, has been concerned in 
many such episodes. Though he has often been arrested 
and sometimes convicted for speaking in towns where 
he was ordered not to speak, he has always scored a 
moral victory in the end; for however much Americans 
may differ about political issues—and they are ex- 
pected to differ widely, under our party system— 
they have in the Bill of Rights a commonly acknowl- 
edged moral platform on which they stand together. 
Whenever any group, however distasteful to me, claims 
sanctuary by appealing to this platform, my opposition 
must give way, and the hand I had raised in protest 
must spring to the salute. 

Where there is no such common moral platform, 
guaranteed by legal sanctions, political co-operation is 
impossible, and law gives way to violence. Several 
years ago, before the Anschluss, I heard an Austrian 


*An address delivered in February, 1942, before the Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Chapter of the World Citizenship Movement. 


defending Chancellor Dollfuss for his violent suppres- 
sion of Socialism in Vienna. “It’s all very well for you 
English and Americans to criticize us,” he said, “but 
your situation is entirely different. Between a British 
Tory and His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, or between 
a Republican and a Democrat in the American Con- 
gress, there’s so much in common that they can tolerate 
one another when the majority is against them; but 
between the atheist Socialists of Vienna and the 
Catholic peasants of the Tyrol, what was there in 
common?” Exactly so. What we have had in common 
(the Bill of Rights) and what the British people have 
had in common (Magna Charta and the Common 
Law) have saved the English-speaking world time 
and again from such tragedies as occurred in Austria 
when the clash of irreconcilable factions forced the 
kindly, patriotic little chancellor to measures against 
which his heart revolted. I do not mean of course 
that historic documents or ancient traditions can save 
us from disaster when the moral realities for which 
they stand have been undermined; I only mean that 
so long as the principles of Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights are really loved, reverenced and observed by 
men of all parties and all walks of life, Britain and 
America will not go to pieces from internal dissension. 


Wanted: An International Bill of Rights 


Now, if there is one thing more fundamentally 
necessary than all else, if we are to have a just and 
durable peace at the end of the present war, it is what 
may be called an International Bill of Rights; that is, 
a commonly acknowledged, legally sanctioned moral 
basis, on which the economic and political super- 
structure of world civilization may be securely rebuilt. 
It must be admitted that it is not easy to find such a 
common moral basis, in the present era of world 
history. When Henry IV of France projected his 
“Great Design” for a unified Europe, the Western world 
was torn by theological dissension between Catholics 
and Protestants, but all the sovereigns of Europe pro- 
fessed the same fundamental principles of Christian 
ethics. When the Congress of Vienna met in 1815 to 
patch up Europe after the fall of Napoleon, it was still 
possible to talk hopefully (though rather hypocriti- 
cally, one fears, in the light of subsequent events) 
about a “Holy Alliance” based upon common devotion 
to Christianity. But in the present war, our strongest 
ally and our deadliest enemy are to be found in two 
nations (Russia and Germany) where the dominant 
parties have revolted with equal violence but in 
opposite directions against the whole Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition; while the world-wide extension of the 
conflict has given major importance to Oriental lands 
(India, China, Japan) whose moral and religious 
traditions are quite different from ours. It would be a 
bold man who would undertake to enunciate a moral 
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principle that would find equal acceptance in all four 
quarters of our sorely perplexed and tragically divided 
world! And yet the National Peace Council of Great 
Britain was right in demanding, as the first prerequisite 
and necessary basis of any workable international 
order to be set up after this war, 


a common standard of social values—a néw charter of 
human rights and obligations to be applied to all peoples 
irrespective of race and nationality, class or creed. 


Rights Imply Obligations 


It may help to clear the way for the infinitely 
difficult but absolutely indispensable task of rethink- 
ing the moral bases of world civilization, if we under- 
score two words in the statement just quoted: rights 
and obligations. An international bill of rights must 
implicitly include a bill of obligations, if it is to meet 
with general acceptance and become the basis for an 
enduring world order. No rights are absolutely un- 
qualified; all involve corresponding duties, responsi- 
bilities, obligations, which justify the assertion of rights 
within certain limits, and make the same rights null 
and void when they are exercised beyond such limits 
without due sense of obligation. The rights of feudal 
lords over their serfs were conditioned by the obliga- 
tion to protect and feed them. Feudalism declined 
when the lords no longer discharged their obligations, 
but still insisted on their rights. The present revolt 
against democracy is largely due to the fact that in the 
nations calling themselves “democratic,” wnlimited 
rights have been claimed, divorced from any corre- 
sponding obligations. In the economic. sphere, an 
unlimited right of unrestricted trade has been claimed, 
divorced from any corresponding obligation to one’s 
employees or to the general public. In the political 
sphere, an unlimited right of national sovereignty has 
been claimed, involving the power 


(1) to judge its own controversies; (2) to enforce its own 
conceptions of its rights; (3) to increase its own armaments 
without limit; (4) to treat its own nationals as it sees fit; 
(5) to regulate its economic life without regard to the effect 
of such regulation upon its neighbors—Commission for the 
Study of the Organization of Peace. 


How futile all these rights are without correspond- 
ing obligations, the little men and the little nations of 
the world now know from bitter experience. If I were a 
factory worker or a small businessman, I would will- 
ingly surrender a portion of my liberty of trade and 
bargaining in return for an increased assurance of 
steady employment and regular eating. If I were a 
Dutchman or a Norwegian today, I’d say, “I will give 
all the unlimited sovereign rights of my nation (which 
now exist only in theory) in return for 50 cents’ worth 
of real collective security.” Sooner or later, big business 
and the big nations (including the United States) are 
going to find out what the little fellows have already 
discovered: that there is no prosperity and no safety 
for any of us except in a world where each recognizes 
that his rights are limited by his obligation to aid and 
defend all the others. What I like best about Dorothy 
Thompson’s Decalogue, to which she invited her 
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friends to subscribe last year, is its constant balancing 
of personal rights with social responsibilities, as for 
example in the first three articles: 


1. I believe that nobody can have life, liberty, or the 
possibility of happiness unless his country is alive, free and 
happy. 

2. I believe that the nation’s existence is threatened when- 
ever the existence of a neighbor nation is threatened... . 
Therefore, I believe in the rights of other nations because I 
believe in the rights of my own. 

3. I believe in the basic equality of all persons, nations 
and races. Superiority of gifts, talents, or wealth, whether of 
persons, nations, or races, only increases the relative obliga- 
tion of those so endowed to the rest. Superior gifts entail 
superior responsibilities New York Times, May 7, 1941. 


As a matter of fact, our American Bill of Rights 
presupposed just such a Bill of Obligations as we are 
urging. It was a byproduct of the great constitutional 
struggle which transformed a loose confederation of 
thirteen sovereign states into that “more perfect union” 
now known as the United States of America. The 
transformation was possible only because the sovereign 
states and freedom-loving citizens who entered into it 
were willing to surrender a portion of their rights to 
the federal government, and assume new obligations to 
one another under the new authority, in order that the 
rest of their rights might be made more secure. The 
Bill of Rights was drafted in order to allay the fears of 
those who thought that the federal government might 
destroy all their rights and privileges unless they 
expressly reserved some of them from governmental 
invasion. 


The Atlantic Charter As a First Draft of the Magna 
Charta of Mankind 


It would be a fascinating exercise of creative im- 
agination to draw up a new Bill of Rights and Obliga- 
tions for mankind, drawing upon the best moral tradi- 
tions of East and West—for example, upon the teach- 
ing of the ancient Chinese philosophers, who did so 
much to bring order out of chaos after the Epoch of 
the Warring States, and who have so much in common 
with the moralists who have done most to shape inter- 
national ethics in the West—the Hebrew prophets and 
the Roman Stoics. But while such an anthology of 
moral ideals would be interesting to educators, it 
would not mect our present need. We need at once, 
without delay, a set of moral principles which would 
have some prospect of exerting an immediate influence 
upon international policy, both in the waging of the 
war and in the organization of the world after the 
peace. Since January 1, 1942, we have such a set of 
principles incorporated in the Atlantic Charter, to 
which twenty-six United Nations at once affixed their 
signatures. It may not seem to be a very clear or a 
very inspiring document; but it has the great advantage 
of being legally sanctioned by all but a few of the 
nations of mankind, which means that it has political 
power behind it, as no privately sponsored code of 
international morality could have. All profitable dis- 
cussion of international ethics must henceforth begin 
with the assumption that in the Atlantic Charter we 
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possess a first rough draft of the required Magna 
Charta of mankind—needing interpretation, amplifica- 
tion and amendment at many points, no doubt, but 
the best thing now in sight, upon which all our atten- 
tion should be concentrated. 


As Americans, we are gratified to note that the 
moral nucleus of the Atlantic Charter is directly 
derived from the American Bill of Rights: Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “Four Freedoms,” first stated in his Third In- 
augural and reasserted in his 1942 Message on the 
State of the Union. Mr. Rooseyvelt’s quadrilateral 
represents a revision of the four freedoms enumerated 
in Article I of the Bill of Rights: freedom of religion, 
of speech, of the press, and of assembly. In adapting 
this list of essential freedoms to the international 
sphere, and so developing it into a program for the 
peace which is to follow this war, he has made two 
changes: first, and less important, he has telescoped 
freedom of speech, press and assembly into one essen- 
tial right, which he sometimes calls “freedom of 
speech” and sometimes “freedom of information”; 
second, and much more important, he has added two 
new rights, “freedom from want” and “freedom from 
fear.” The effect of this revision is to turn the demo- 
cratic ideal from the defensive to the aggressive, and 
to make it once more a crusading faith.. 


If Mr. Roosevelt had been content to reassert our 
traditional democratic rights of free worship, speech, 
press and assembly, defensive tactics would have 
sufficed to protect these rights from invasion; but to 
secure “freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear everywhere in 
the world,” no merely negative or defensive measures 
will suffice. To accomplish such an objective, it will 
be necessary for our nation to collaborate with all the 
United Nations, and eventually with the nations now 
fighting against us, in an active, aggressive, long-term 
effort at world reconstruction. “Freedom of speech” 
can be guaranteed if governments will promise to let 
private citizens alone, but “freedom from want” cannot 
be secured unless we engage in an aggressive, co-opera- 
tive world-wide crusade against poverty. “Freedom 
of worship” is- sufficiently cared for if governments 
simply do not interfere with religious organizations, 
but “freedom from fear” cannot be obtained, at the 
present stage in world history, unless some super- 
national system of world government is set up, which 
can effectively protect small nations and minority 
groups against political aggression and social oppres- 
sion. 

It was appropriate that the two new freedoms, 
which must be secured by aggressive action, if any 
other human rights are to be kept, or worth the keep- 
ing, should have been written into the most basic 
article of the Atlantic Charter, point VI, which defines 
the kind of peace we are fighting for: one “which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 
The omission of the other two freedoms from the 
Charter aroused some apprehension at first, lest defer- 
ence for Russian strength and Russian opinion had 
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led our statesmen to sacrifice those essential democratic 
liberties on which our Bill of Rights lays such stress. 
Mr. Roosevelt was undoubtedly much concerned about 
Russian opinion, as was evidenced by his endeavor to 
get the Russian Government to clarify its position in 
regard to freedom of worship; but he has squared him- 
self with American opinion by his unequivocal state- 
ment that “freedom of religion and freedom of informa- 
tion” are necessarily implied in the Atlantic Charter’s 
declaration of principles. Subsequently, this point has 
been clinched, so far as words and formal signatures 
can clinch it, by the solemn declaration of the twenty- 
six United Nations (including Russia) that in accord- 
ance with the “purposes and principles” of the Atlantic 
Charter, they are pledged “to defend life, liberty, inde- 
pendence and religious freedom, and to preserve human 
rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
lands.” Here is a pledge that was gladly and eagerly 
given by all our present allies, but to which every 
American familiar with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Bill of Rights should respond as to a bugle- 
call. If we should again withdraw from world affairs 
before these aims are accomplished, as we did after the 
First World War, we should not only be letting down 
our allies most culpably, but we should be betraying 
the principles on which our own nation was founded. 
Such an act would give us forever, and deservedly, the 
reputation of a Judas. 


Points in the Atlantic Charter Requiring Further 
Clarification 


We have concentrated our attention chiefly upon 
point VI in the Atlantic Charter, for it is almost cer- 
tainly this point, based upon the “Four Freedoms,” 
that will do most to establish the International Bill of 
Rights that we need. In years to come, this point 
will be most often quoted, and phrases from it will be 
inscribed in bronze or cut in granite for the instruction 
of posterity; for it touches the level of high prophecy, 
reminding us of the Old-Testament promise (never 
repealed!) of an age when men shall “beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks.” 
Inevitably, not all of the Charter is on the same high 
level, since it is meant to give a specific lead to inter- 
national policy in a particular historic emergency. 
Hastily composed, by two statesmen under urgent 
pressure of events, the Charter needs much further 
clarification if it is to lead us effectively toward the 
shining goal of security and justice which it so convine- 
ingly presents to our imaginations. By way of illus- 
tration, let us consider two points where it stands in 
special need of clear interpretation: 


(1) Point III declares that our countries “respect 
the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live.” This is evidently 
a restatement of Wilson’s famous “right of self-deter- 
mination,” a principle which admittedly worked much 
damage along with much good in the period between 
the First World War and the Second. One sympathizes 
with M. Henri Laugier, who regards this as “a weak 
point in the Atlantic Charter,” 7f it means that the 
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democratic powers are going to repeat their former 
mistake, of tolerating the rise of military, aggressive 
forms of government whose very existence is a threat 
to all other governments. “In the name of individual 
liberty,” he asks, “does one permit the building of an 
explosives factory, a fortified stronghold, a poison-gas 
reservoir in the center of the city?” On the other 
hand, one hesitates to subscribe to his concluding 
appeal to Roosevelt and Churchill: “In all the countries 
that you restore or control, build eager, dynamic 
democracies. In the hour of peace be the crusaders of 
democracy, as you are in the war. Impose liberty on 
the world.” As against this proposal to “impose liberty 
on the world” consider the warning that has lately 
come from an anonymous Christian in Germany to his 
fellow Christians in America: 


If after a victory of Great Britain and the United States 
over Fascism and National Socialism, a democratic regime 
were imposed on Germany and Italy, the result would not be 
order but general chaos. For a democracy of the parliamen- 
tary type is not something that can be imposed upon a people. 
. . . It would turn our country into the center of a European 
turmoil from which would come again some radical “ism” 
which would be a danger to the Western world. Released 
from authority in an orgy of individualism, the German people 
only become ripe for a dictator and a swing in the opposite 
extreme. 


How is this conflict of opinion to be resolved? Not 
on the basis of point III as it stands. But suppose 
point IIT could be interpreted to mean that, negatively, 
no nation has a right to form a government that is a 
threat to its neighbors, but, positively, every nation 
(or federated group of nations) has a right to determine 
its own form of government within those limits— 
would that not give needed guidance to our statesmen 
in the task of peace-making, and meanwhile allay 
needless fears in the minds of our enemies, which tend 
to keep them fighting for their present rulers longer 
than they otherwise would? I believe such a clarifica- 
tion of point III would be highly desirable, and should 
be made official. It would imply, for example, that the 
irresponsible freedom of the Japanese military forces 
from all effective civilian control is no longer to be 
tolerated, as it has repeatedly proved to be a menace 
to the community of nations; but the United Nations 
will not attempt to dethrone the Emperor or to impose 
on the Japanese any form of government that is alien 
or hateful to them. Rather, they will be invited to 
shape their own government within certain broad 
negative requirements; and the same will be done 
with the Germans and the Italians. 


(2) A similar clarification is needed with regard 
to the economic provisions of the Charter (points 
IV and V). If taken at their face value, these declara- 
tions concerning “access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world,” and “fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the economic field” 
seem to envisage a return to the nineteenth-century 
system of unlimited free trade. Actually, this cannot 
be their meaning, since Russia has signed the Charter, 
and since free trade is greatly limited in all capitalist 
countries by cartels and trusts, tariffs and restrictive 
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trade agreements, government ownership and regula- 
tion, etc., etc. In order to clarify our policy on this 
important issue, it seems to me that two extremes must 
be expressly excluded: on the one hand, any attempt 
on the part of a single nation to become economically 
“self-sufficient” by subjecting neighboring countries to 
exploitation and peonage; on the other hand, any 
attempt to impose one uniform economic system (let 
us say, modified capitalism with increased reciprocity 
of trade) upon the whole world. 


There are at present three rival economic systems 
competing for the control of the world: modified 
capitalism, Russian Communism, and the Axis system 
of “autarchy” and barter. I see no possibility of any 
one of these systems triumphing completely over the 
others without reducing the world to complete chaos. 
Would it not be for the general good of mankind if 
each of the three systems were to be left free to operate 
within a certain limited area, while at the same time 
exchanging goods with the other areas, and conducting 
open missionary propaganda (not underhanded _in- 
trigues) for the adoption of its methods in other 
countries? I believe it would be highly desirable if 
points IV and V could be interpreted in some such way 
as this. Eventually, no doubt, the world must become 
an economic unit; but we need a period of open com- 
petition between economic systems before we can 
properly determine what the world’s economy should 
be like. Perhaps it should contain elements derived 
from all three of the systems that now threaten to tear 
the world asunder with their conflict. 


Public Sentiment and the New Bill of Rights 


While at these and other points it is important that 
our International Bill of Rights should be officially 
clarified, it is likewise important that it should become 
a subject of unofficial discussion in all the free countries 
of the world. Without such unofficial discussion, its 
principles cannot be translated from the abstract into 
the concrete, and cannot win the support of public 
sentiment, without which no responsible government 
is possible. As an example of translation from the 
abstract into the concrete, I might cite the attempt of 
C. W. Eliot of the National Resources Planning Board 
to define the implications of the Four Freedoms for 
postwar America: 


The rights to work, to fair play, to adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care; the rights to security, to live in a 
system of free enterprise, to come and go, to speak or to be 
silent; the rights of equality before the law, to education, to 
rest, recreation and adventure. 


It is the special contribution of the World Citizen- 
ship Movement* that it aims to create a world-wide 
body of public opinion, starting with world-minded, 
public-spirited citizens of every country where men 
are still free to think and to share their opinions. What 


*First chapter founded in Oberlin, Ohio, by Col. M. 
Thomas Tchou, former secretary to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. Branches now in twenty-one states and two other 
countries. 
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such a world-wide body of public opinion might do 
toward the creation of a new world order might be 
illustrated by the work of the authors of the Federalist 
Papers in preparing the way for the adopting of the 
American Constitution, and the work of the founders 
of the League to Enforce Peace in preparing the way 
for the League of Nations. A few men, in a few years, 
accomplished these two great results. The encouraging 
feature of the present situation is that many men, in 
many lands, very early in what is likely to be a long 
war, are beginning a process of thought and discussion 
which they mean to continue if necessary for many 
years after the termination of the present conflict, 


The Life and Thought 


Relly’s Thought-II 
Wayne K. Clymer 


ELLY wrote that he separated from Whitefield as 

a result of their difference of opinion respecting 
“Freeness and Extent of Grace.” This statement may 
be taken at face value. Whitefield could tolerate differ- 
ences of viewpoint, as he demonstrated in certain of 
his relationships with John Wesley, but there was a 
limit. A doctrine that led to universal salvation was 
beyond that limit. The important consideration, how- 
ever, is not so much what occasioned Relly’s break 
with Whitefield, but rather how Relly arrived at his 
final position, and what was the theological framework 
that supported this position. Relly rarely mentioned 
the names of his antagonists or of those whose opinions 
he shared. The only mention of Whitefield is in the 
elegy written upon the death of Whitefield. Two of 
his books are based upon the works of others, but these 
were both written in defense of his established the- 
ology. His own claim is that it was after he had laid 
aside all books and turned exclusively to the Scriptures 
that he evolved his doctrine of union with Christ. Such 
assertions are justly treated with caution, but aside 
from a strong Calvinistic influence, Relly is alone in 
his justification for belief in universal salvation. It is 
clear, however, that certain presuppositions and de- 
mands led him to his final theory. 

In the preface to Union he tells of the experiences 
that stimulated him to reconsider his theology: 


. I was for a long season, after satisfied of the redemption 
which is in Christ; very uneasy at times, concerning the 
Equity thereof: . at length I met with one, who (though 
his zeal, and self- sufficiency, “bare no proportion to mine,) was 
far my superior in understanding: after he had with coolness 
heard what I had to say, he asked me wherein was the justice, 
and equity, of one Man’s suffering Death, yea even the tor- 
ments of Hell, for another: so contrary to reason and also the 
testimony of scripture, which often declares, that the Right- 
eous shall not suffer for the Wicked; but that every man’s sin 
should be charged upon his own head, &e. I was not prepared 


*This article was originally published in Church History, 
official organ of the American Society of Church History, 
Chicago, September, 1942, issue. 
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until at last mankind has found a framework for its 
economic and political life within which all can live 
free from want, free from the fear of aggression, free 
to express their thoughts and declare the truth, in 
terms of their honest convictions, and free to consecrate 
themselves religiously to the highest and best that they 
know. I hope and believe that the World Citizenship 
Movement has an indispensable part to play, along 
with many parallel and supplementary movements, in 
the accomplishment of that great objective. Every new 
person whom it teaches to think of himself as a citizen 
of the world becomes a building-block of the free new 
world that is to be. 


of James Relly * 


for such a question as this and was therefore involved in a 
difficulty, which I could not obviate. I appealed to the Sov- 
ereignty of God, it was granted that God was Sovereign, and 
that from his Soverezgn pleasure, he created us, redeemed us, 
&c. having nothing to move him to it, but his own will: yet 
he wills nothing but that what is just, and equitable, because 
he is just when he judgeth, and justifieth. I would then have 
urged, that as God is infinitely above us; his thot’s, and ways 
above ours; we are not to conceive of him, his Justice and 
Equity, according to our low, and scanty notions thereof. It 
was answered, if I granted that mankind had any true notion 
of Justice, and Equity, though but in the smallest degree, then 
what is contrary to this, must be much more so to God, whose 
Justice and Truth, is infinite, pure, and eternal. I urged other 
matters, to as little purpose, and though I confidently contin- 
ued in my former assertion, yet I was forced to abate much of 
my self-importance, and very often afterwards, was greatly 
disturbed in my mind, on account of these things. As far as 
my capacity would admit, I applied myself to reading; and 
read a great many Books, treating of redemption by Jesus 
Christ; and found them all run in one channel, viz. that Man 
being a debtor, and transgressor, and unable to save himself, 
Jesus Christ became his surety, under an engagement to pay 
his debts, and to bear his punishment: The Equity of which, 
is generally resolved into the Sovereignty of God, or accounted 
for, from the willingness of Christ (as an independent Divine 
Person) to suffer, in the sinners stead: whilst others satisfy 
themselves, with the bare positive assertion, that it is equi- 
table, for one person to be surety for another, not only in case 
of Debt; but even in capital offences. Those resolutions, I 
read, over and over, but rather more perplexed than satisfied 
thereby. In vain it was, that the most pious and orthodox 
writers, and preachers, explained the matter thus: I was con- 
strained to despise all human authority, in things of this 
nature, especially where there was not the shadow of Reason 
and Equity. I applied myself more carefully, to the reading 
and study of the Scripture; as without notes, or expositions: 

submitting in spirit, unto Him, who first dictated, and hath 
taken it upon him to make us understand them. And thence 
it was, I discerned according to that scanty measure I have 
attained, what I conceive to be the harmony of divine Truth, 
viz. the Union of Christ and the Church; .. . 


It is evident from this account that Relly’s problem 
is the search for justice in the atonement. This was no 
secondary issue, and his question struck at the heart 
of the Christian faith. He is not one of the liberal 
minds who were challenging the very idea of atone- 
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ment; he wanted to know how Christ atoned for sin, 
and wherein was the equity of the deed. It would have 
been easy for him to take refuge in the sovereignty of 
God as did many of his Calvinistic friends, but Relly 
was more Catholic than Reformed in his faith in 
human reason. He believed that there was a continuity 
between human and divine attributes. 


This simple voice of nature, differs from revelation only as the 
lesser light which rules the Night, differs from the greater 
which rules the Day: and what is discoverable by the lesser 
light [reason] is much more so by the greater. For revelation 
reflecting upon those innate principles, throws such a light 
around us, that we can come much farther, see more clearly, 
and determine with greater certainty. 


Hence that which is unjust to the human mind would 
be all the more so to the divine. Relly had once and 
for all abandoned any theory of the atonement that 
would not satisfy the demands of justice. He was ready 
enough to admit the sovereignty of God, 


Yet this hinders not the Method and Execution of this 
Grace, its being according to equity, and that such as We, by 
Reason and Revelation may properly conceive of. But when 
sovereignty is introduced from first to last; to the utter ex- 
clusion of equity, which is often done (as a palliative for 
man’s ignorance in divine things) the consequences attending 
are dangerous. 


Sovereignty must never be understood as mere arbi- 
trariness; God acts only according to the mandates of 
justice. This position cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, for it determines Relly’s whole framework. 
It was because the Universalists who followed took 
love as the normative category that they could not 
follow Relly. For them justice was conditioned by love; 
for Relly love was conditioned by justice. God is first 
of all just. 


It is contrary to Justice to afflict the Innocent: to punish 
and destroy him, is cruelty and injustice. . . . Where is the 
Justice of charging the black rebellion and crying guilt of Man 
upon the pure and spotless head of Jesus? . . . To say that 
the undertaking on Christ’s part was voluntary, neither proves 
nor implies, his right to suffer: because it is not his willingness, 
but the approbation of divine Justice, which proves His right 
to taste the Death of the Cross. And, as the nature‘and prop- 
erty of Justice, is always its own rule of acting; it can not 
admit the Innocent’s being punished, nor the Transgressor’s 
being acquitted. 


When asked about the love and mercy of God, he 
replies that it would be a defect in love and mercy, as 
well as justice, for God to punish his innocent Son. 

It is clear that if Relly wishes to evolve a theory 
of the atonement to satisfy the demands of a rather 
crude justice, there are certain prerequisites. Jesus 
must have suffered justly, and since to suffer justly 
implies guilt, Jesus must have died guilty of sin. Yet 
it was not merely for his sins that he died, for the 
Seriptures teach that “Christ died for us.” This raises 
another problem, for as Jesus must not suffer unjustly, 
so we must not be permitted to escape suffering for our 
sin. We have sinned, and sin must be punished. How 
ean it be that the Christ who lived so perfectly should 
die and in that death atone for our sin, and this act be 
just both for Christ and for us? This is Relly’s ques- 
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tion and he goes to the Bible for at answer. If there 
is any justice in this transaction, and Relly never 
doubts that there is, there obviously must be some 
kind of union between Christ and the race whereby 
Christ shares the guilt of man, and man shares the 
virtue of Christ. Only thus could Christ be worthy of 
death and man be made righteous. Relly found a 
figure that fitted his needs perfectly—‘He is the head 
of the body, the church.” To this passage he added 
other sayings of Paul which refer to the church as the 
body of Christ. If in some way we are members of 
Christ’s body, our sin would fall upon him, and if he 
should be punished, we too should be punished. Like- 
wise we might partake of his righteousness. 

The garments of his arguments are rather absurd, 
and he very often garbles passages of scripture, but 
behind his symbolic language runs a hard logic. He 
was a conservative speaking to conservatives, and in 
this circle it was not doubted that there was some kind 
of union between Adam and the race that rendered his 
sin ours. The very heart of Relly’s argument is that: 


. . . If it be granted that there was such an Union between 
Adam and his Offspring, as render’d his sin theirs, why should 
it be thought a thing incredible, that the like Union, subsisting 
between Jesus and his Seed renders his Condition theirs? es- 
pecially as the Apostle hath stated the matter thus: As by one 
Man’s disobedience, many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one, shall many be made righteous, the scriptures here 
showing the method of Sin in Adam, and of Grace in Christ. 
takes an occasion to illustrate the latter by the former: inti- 
mating, that as sin came upon all Adam’s posterity, by his 
single act; before they had any capacity of sinning, after the 
similitude of his transgression; or of personal concurrence with 
him in his iniquity: it must have been from such an Union to 
him, such an inclusion of the whole in him, as render’d his 
condition theirs in whatever state he was: hence, his Sin, its 
Curse and Fruit, was theirs, before they felt, knew it, or ever 
were conscious of Existence. Thus, by one Man’s disobedi- 
ence, many were made sinners. In like manner, Christ’s 
righteousness is upon all his seed; by his single act, before 
they had any capacity of obeying, after the similitude of his 
obedience; or of assenting to what he did, or suffered: This 
manifests such an Union to him, such an inclusion of the whole 
seed in him, as renders his condition theirs, in every state 
which he passes through; insomuch that his righteousness, with 
all the blessings and fruits thereof, is theirs; before they have 
known it, believed it, or ever were conscious of Existence. Thus 
by the obedience of one are many made righteous. 

For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive: . . . Why may not our salvation in Christ, from union 
with him, in his obedience, and death, be judged as reasonable 
as our condemnation in Adam, from union with him, in His 
sin and Misery? I acknowledge the latter is more familiar. 
when I would do good evil is present with me; Whilst the 
former is more remote from our senses, and only manifest 
when we look not to the things which are seen but to the 
things which are not seen. 


Relly is writing only to those who grant that 
through the sin of Adam the race became sinful, hence 
he does not need an elaborate proof as to how this 
union between Christ and the race is possible. If he 
is pressed at this point, he need only ask his opponents 
how such a union was possible in Adam, and_ this 
question would either undermine the whole theological 
framework of his antagonists or make reasonable the 
establishment of his own. Relly insisted that the influ- 
ence of the “second Adam” was coextensive with that 
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of the “first Adam.” However pointless these argu- 
ments may seem to the modern mind, they were of 
ultimate significance to the Evangelical movement of 
the eighteenth century. Relly was using a piece of 
dialectic that was driving his opponents to a considera- 
tion of doctrines long neglected. To refute Relly, they 
were led to ask fundamental questions about their own 
beliefs. 

That it is evident that men are fallen, but not so 
evident that all men are redeemed, does not concern 
Relly. He is admittedly not concerned with the practi- 
cal application of doctrines. He is interested only in 
bald logic, whether it has any relation to life or not. 
The death of Christ must be justified, and he sees no 
way of domg this other than framing a doctrine of 
union. 

With this doctrine as background he considers 
many of the orthodox dogmas. The historical life and 
death of Jesus are of inestimable importance. The 
cross is no mere symbol of the contending forces of 
good and evil. The death of Jesus effected salvation 
for the entire race. Two conditions were necessary for 
man to be saved. In the first place his sin must be 
punished—‘‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die”— and 
secondly, the moral law must be kept perfectly. Obvi- 
ously man, being a sinner, was helpless to fulfill these 
demands. But in Christ both conditions were met. 
By his sinless life he fulfilled the moral law, and by his 
death the race, the members of his body, were pun- 
ished. By virtue of this union all men have lived the 
perfect life in Christ and all have suffered for their 
sins. Our union with Christ gives us the benefit of his 
perfect life; Christ’s union with us brings our sin upon 
his head. Relly finds this a convenient theory to solve 
the problem that perplexes him. The fact that from 
this hypothesis many absurdities follow does not 
bother him. According to this doctrine of union, salva- 
tion is acquired once and for all, and God is justified in 
erecting the cross. Nothing that man has done or can 
do is a factor in his redemption. When Christ died, the 
race was saved. 


He put himself in our condition, and was accepted as a law- 
fulfiller; and as a punished sinner, in lieu of the people. . . . 
The equity and reason, and basis for this; is the union 
subsisting between Christ and the Church. 


Once Christ had. died salvation was complete—*We 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son.” If 
Christ died for our sins, the matter is ended, and there 
is nothing that man can do about it. “If my sins are 
not forgiven now, upon what condition will they be 
forgiven in the future, if at all? Must Jesus die again?” 

Justification is neither of works nor of faith. 
Nothing that we can do has anything to do with our 
salvation, all that was needed has been done by Christ. 
Relly felt that if justification were dependent either 
upon works or faith, man would be then capable of 
justifying himself, and Christ would not have com- 
pleted the atonement. Justification independent of 
faith was a bombshell to the Evangelical movement. 
Relly admitted that some doctrine of union with 
Christ had always been held in the church, and 
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although the nature of this union had not been made 
clear, it was more or less dependent upon faith. For 
him nothing could be more absurd. How could believ- 
ing a thing to be true make it true? 


The matter proposed in the gospel to be believed is true: And 
relates to the Person of Christ, and his benefits. . . . Because 
this is a truth, therefore it is to be believed, and as it is not 
made a truth by believing; but is in itself a truth, a perfect, 
and permanent, whether believed or not. 


He then adds rather cleverly: 


Indeed the Apostle says, through faith we understand the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, but it doth not say 
that Faith made the worlds. So truly through faith we under- 
stand our Union with Christ; yet it is not our Faith that 
makes it. 

But if it is not true until our believing, and by means 
thereof; then doth believing make that a truth, which was not 
a truth, and faith creates its own object, and then embraces 
it. This looks like the heathen Idolatry, first making their 
gods and then embracing them. 


In much the same vein he criticizes Mr. Mason, a 
Methodist layman, for making everything “depend 
upon believing rather than the truth believed.” 

It may be that Relly never comprehended what 
Wesley understood by “saving faith,” but it is true that 
many of Wesley’s followers seem to have made a 
certain type of emotional experience the basis of assur- 
ance. Relly discouraged his hearers from thinking that 
any sensation or set of feelings was the evidence of 
their salvation. The evidence of salvation is not some- 
thing subjective; rather it is the historical and objec- 
tive fact of Christ’s death, and the divine revelation of 
our union with him. 

Of what value then is faith if it plays no part in our 
redemption? Faith is of value in that it relieves the 
believer of the fears of the judgment and wrath of 
God which are consequent if the report of the gospel 
is not believed. Faith is the acceptance of objective 
facts and no more. 

It is evident that a doctrine of works could have 
no place in this framework. There is nothing for which 
to work, all has been done. The ethical life is com- 
mended only because we are members of the same 
social body and by such a life we “mutually bless each 
other.” Relly for this reason was often accused of 
being an enemy of good works. This was really not 
true, and Relly argued in turn that the theories of 
election were a greater enemy to good works, for they 
encouraged people to think of themselves as especially 
favored of God over their neighbors. Relly was always 
suspicious of anyone who emphasized ethics, for he 
felt that this was an attempt to make good works a 
means to salvation. 

For the same reason he objected to ordinances and 
sacraments. He was never an extremist on this matter, 
and did not attempt to impose his views upon others. 
But he did feel that rites were superfluous insomuch 
as salvation had already been procured. Ordinances 
hint that there is still something for us to do, that 
Christ did not complete the work. It is true that the 
apostles baptized, but Relly believed that when they 
did this, they were inconsistent with their doctrine, 
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just as were those Jewish Christians who continued 
circumcision. It is more important that we follow the 
teachings of the apostles than it is that we follow their 
example. 

Wesley was preaching that through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit life could be purified. Sanctification 
was to be sought here and now. Relly hated this 
doctrine “ten times more than the devil,’ as Wesley 
put it. Man was to be considered justified and sancti- 
fied, but this claim could be made only by virtue of 
union with Christ. Actually man remains as much a 
sinner after his redemption as before; the quality of 
life was unchanged. Moreover it is not man, but 
Christ, who is to have the glory of perfection. Relly 
shared the traditional low estimate of man. 

There is not one action of our lives, however, disinterested 


and generous it may seem; but what we promise some advan- 
tage, some consolation or pleasure to ourselves by it. 


In his Christian Baptism he says, 


To such who know mankind, it is sufficiently notorious, 
that all friendship, love, goodwill, and kindness, subsisting 
among men, have their foundation in self only. In strict pro- 
priety, mankind know no other love than love for themselves. 


If man is a hopeless sinner, why did Jesus and his 
apostles keep before men the standard of perfection 
and command believers to live accordingly? Relly’s 
answer is that the 

intention, . . . was to keep low the spirit of conceit and self- 


importance; and that they might themselves be under the 
necessity of a continual looking to Jesus. 


There is really nothing man can do about his de- 
praved state. At best he can only recognize the fact 
and content himself in that in Christ he is justified 
and made righteous. Of course being a sinner man can 
never quite do this. No one can be perfect, and those 
who think they can are the greatest sinners, for they 
rebel against God who would have all men to glory in 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 

Relly found difficulty in dealing with the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. He cannot deny that Pentecost 
changed the lives of those upon whom the Spirit came, 
but there is no place in his system for changed men. 
At one place he toys with the idea that the Holy Ghost 
was the ghost of Christ. What he really wanted to 
avoid was any idea of the Holy Spirit as an active 
agent affecting the hearts and lives of believers. He 
explained that Pentecost was an extraordinary event 
and was peculiar to the early days of Christianity and 
did not “extend beyond that age.” In his Letters he 
deals with the problem again, but with as little success. 
He finally resolves the matter into his convenient 
theory of union. 

It is particularly interesting that although the doc- 
trine of universal salvation is implicit in the doctrine 
of union, in that all men are members of the body of 
Christ insomuch as the union of the race with the 
second Adam is coextensive with that of the first 
Adam, Relly denies that he is a universalist. When Mr. 
Mason charged him with the doctrine, he answered, 
“Except Mr. Mason may be supposed to know what 
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I believe, better than I do myself, I here tell the public, 
and him, also, that he hath lied against the truth in 
accusing me of this.” He wanted it clearly understood 
that “it is the method of salvation only, which I treat 
in the doctrine of union, and not the number of its 
subjects.” Relly knew well enough that his doctrines 
led to universalism, but this was not his main interest, 
and he grew impatient when his critics refused to deal 
with his doctrine of union, and instead leveled their 
criticisms at the universalism which resulted. He was 
not vitally concerned about the extent of salvation; 
his problem was primarily that of the atonement. Of 
course he believed in universal salvation if it was 
arrived at by his doctrines. 

That person who hath no other witness, or knowledge of 
salvation, but the opinion that it is universal; we respect in 
the same light as we do those, who from a supposition of their 


having some good in them, imagine themselves the predestined, 
and from thence conclude their safety. 


In 1773 a congregation, presumably his own, 
pressed him for his opinion regarding the matter of 
universal salvation. The inference was that Relly had 
shied away from making his views on the question 
explicit. Had Relly’s central interest been universal- 
ism his congregation would have known his view before 
this late date. In answer to this request Relly wrote 
a series of letters in which he gave a frank exposition 
of his views. At the outset he makes it clear that he 
does not consider this question of supreme importance. 
It is a question among Christians 
of curiosity [rather] than of necessity. Hence I declare, that 
the rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, neither depends on, 
nor connects with, either side of the question; but has its 
support, in the report and testimony of the Spirit speaking 
by the prophets and apostles concerning Jesus Christ, and 
his free and full salvation. Therefore should I be mistaken in 
my ideas, respecting the extent of the salvation of Christ, yet, 
this mistake can not in the least affect my own interest or 
rejoicing in that salvation; nor can I be distressed, or disap- 
pointed at the detection of error in such opinions, as I neither 
derived or expected comfort from. 


Having premised these opinions he proceeds to give 
a clear picture of his ideas of last things. He begins 
by giving two meanings to the word salvation. It may 
refer to salvation from fear of judgment and punish- 
ment, in which case salvation depends upon believing 
the testimony of the scripture that Christ died for us. 
All do not have this faith; those who do are the elect. 
God chooses those to whom this faith is given. In the 
second place salvation may mean eternal salvation, or 
everlasting bliss in heaven. 

At the end of the world there will be a resurrection 
unto life and a resurrection unto damnation. The 
former is for those who are saved by faith in their 
union in Christ; the latter is the state of the unbeliever, 
a fearful looking forward to judgment. 

The state of unbelievers after death, is a state of suspence: 


oppressed with guilt and fear, they are compassed about with 
doubtfulness, and uncertainty respecting the final period. 


This period, a kind of purgatory, is owing wholly 
to ignorance and unbelief. There is no more punish- 
ment for sin, for Christ has suffered once and for all. 
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Finally Christ will come to these fearful subjects and 
reveal himself as their savior and as united with them 
as the head of the body. These shall then join those 
who entered immediately into paradise. Just how long 
these unbelievers will be permitted to remain in igno- 
rance of their salvation, Relly does not claim to know, 
but he speaks of “ages” and “eternities.” At any rate 
the period will not be a short one. Relly wants to make 
sure that the believer has some advantage, for he con- 
cedes that there is little advantage in being a believer 
on earth—one may be freed from fear, but one is also 
scornfully treated for accepting Christ. 

Whenever Relly denies that he is a universalist, it 
is on the ground that he does not believe that un- 
believers enter immediately into bliss, although every 
man will ultimately benefit from Christ’s sufferings. 
In The Sadducee he wages a long sham battle of this 
kind, and even goes so far as to list the reasons why 
universal salvation is unreasonable. The objections 
which he has to universalism, however, are all obviated 
when he introduces a period of suffering into his own 
scheme. 

For Relly the drama of human existence is summed 
up in two great acts, neither of which is enacted by 
man. In Adam all men sinned; in Christ all are re- 
deemed. The fall left man a sinner; the cross leaves 
him righteous, though unchanged. Man is saved for 
heaven, but not from his sins. This kind of doctrine 
immediately raises the question, Why damn all men 
and then save all men? God is sovereign, why was this 
way taken, why not save all from the beginning? 
Although this question is never posited, Relly attempts 
to answer it in his The Cherubimical Mystery. He 
calls attention to the fact that it is generally assumed 


that if Adam had observed the precept, he and his posterity 
would have been saved by his obedience: and that Adam, 
being a free agent, instead of transgressing as he did, might 
have continued in his righteousness and thereby secured 
life to himself and his of'spring. 


Hence it is inferred that the whole plan of salvation is 
to bring man once more into his original righteousness 
before the fall. Against this theory Relly rebels. The 
death of Christ, he maintains, was no mere after- 
thought. Over against this generally accepted theory 
Relly places his own. In the scripture which says that 
man was made “subject to vanity,” he sees the infer- 
ence that man was created prone to sin, rather than 
in a state of perfection. Had this not been true man 
would have gone on living a good life and thereby 
obtained his own justification. But this, in Relly’s 
opinion would have achieved a result opposite to that 
desired by God. All things were created for Christ. 
It was therefore necessary that man be subject to 
vanity that he might realize his dependence upon 
Christ for righteousness. Man is not the end of crea- 
tion, hence his return to original righteousness would 
not be the highest good. God is seeking primarily not 
the redemption of man, but the exaltation of his Son. 
Man, fallen and helpless, finds that his own faith, 
repentance, tears and obedience cannot help him in his 
misery. Only in Christ dare he look for salvation. This 
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is the good, the end of all creation, viz., the glorification 
of Jesus Christ, and Relly sees this achieved not 
through a doctrine of universalism, but in the doctrine 
of union with Christ. For him Universalism was a 
subordinate doctrine. 

Universalism has traveled far since Relly pieced 
together his strange doctrine. Today it rests upon 
reverence for human personality, the ultimate worth of 
the individual, and the love of God. Strangely enough 
the Father of Universalism in America came with 
Relly’s low conception of man and with justice as the 
normative category. The Universalism that Relly dis- 
covered to be the dome of his structure was made the 
foundation by those who followed. 


Galilee Silent * 


Galilee silent, lulled in the heavy sunshine, 

Only the heat above thee touched by tremulous 
motion, 

Sails all furled to the mast, no hammer resounding, 

No shouting of boatmen, no talking of women and 
children, 

Siesta of them that work, and of them that idle, 

Wrapt in unbroken sleep, in thee is no sign of arousing. 


Who would believe the turbulence of thy waters? 

Who would recall the fury of wind from the Southland, 

Hot from the desert spaces, raging upon thee, 

Turning thee into a thing of madness and murder 

That lashes the boats, assaults the walls of the moun- 
tains, 

And holds the boatmen in terror far from the harbor? 


From the sermon in the boat, 
From the sermon on the mountain, 
From the heights of reflection, 
The Gospel of peace and forgiveness, 
Who could have foreseen 
The blast of rage from the Southland? 
Who could have foretold 
The Passion and Crucifixion? 
Marearet B. Crook 


*All rights reserved by the author. This poem is one 
of a series of four to appear in Tue Leaner during Lent. 


MEMORY 
My heart forgets those things 
Of bitterness and grief, 
As morning mists that drift 
Away from hedge and leaf. 


But it remembers still 

A winding leafy lane, 

A blackbird singing on the bough 
Of lilac wet with rain. ’ 


It comes to me in quietness, 

A shining memory:— 
The winding lane, a blackbird’s song, 
The rain-wet lilac tree. a 
Mortet Hitton in the Inquirer (London). 
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Anti-Semitism: 


Victor S. Yarros 


Oe a ee 


OME problems, it has been said, are never solved, 

but they cease to trouble our minds because they 
are forgotten. Other problems are too painful and too 
pregnant with mischief to be thrust aside and for- 
gotten, but we may despair of finding any real solution 
of them, and so we try to ignore and avoid them. 

The Negro problem in the United States is clearly 
in the latter category. Many of us hate to think of it 
and refuse to discuss it. No solution of it is in sight. 
A prominent Southern lawyer of rather progressive 
leanings solemnly assured the writer of these lines that 
the Negro population would disappear, die out because 
of its unfitness for survival in our relatively severe 
climate, and that it is futile and foolish to attempt any 
other solution. Certainly few white Southerners will 
admit the possibility, even at a remote future, of 
assimilation as a desirable solution. 

The Jewish problem, or Anti-Semitism, apparently 
belongs to the same category. The recent and present 
developments in France, in Italy, and elsewhere, in 
respect of the Jewish problem, under the pressure and 
influence of Hitlerism, must have forced hosts of 
liberal advocates of assimilation to conclude, re- 
luctantly, that that remedy has been rejected by the 
most advanced European nations, and is no longer to be 
seriously entertained in the Western hemisphere. If 
the policy of gradual assimilation is dead, then the 
Jewish situation is more tragic and desperate than that 
of the Negro in America. No one will affirm that the 
climate of Europe or America will eventually kill all 
the Jews who live in those parts of the world. Not even 
the hope of natural extinction is open to these despised 
and persecuted millions! 

But perhaps so gloomy a conclusion is premature. 
After all, a civilized solution of the Jewish problem 
may still be evolved by men and women of good will 
and intelligence. A candid and sober consideration of 
this difficult and complex question assuredly will yield 
suggestions of merit toward a solution. 

We must begin by pointing out that the problem of 
anti-Semitism is a gentile problem as well as a Jewish 
one. If there are steps to be taken, changes in behavior 
to be effected, the gentiles will have to do things as 
well as the Jews. Faults, if there are any, will be found 
é in both camps. 

What, let us ask, is the head and front of Jewish 
offending? What crimes and offenses are they charged 
with having committed and continuing to commit 
contrary to the dignity, welfare and honor of society, 
or humanity? Of course, the sweeping charges of the 
vulgar and hate-ridden anti-Semites of the rabble- 
rousing type will be totally ignored as being beneath 
contempt. 

The Jews, it is said, are aliens, different, unassimila- 
ble, and thus inevitably a source of irritation. In the 
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What to Do About It» 


words of Israel Zangwill, dislike for the unlike is 
natural enough. But the German Jews were perfectly 
good and loyal Germans, and more than willing to 
become organic parts of the German people. That dis- 
position did not save them from the atrocities of 
Hitlerism. And, after all, intermarriage between them 
and the gentiles has not been rare, and many whole- 
some instances of collaboration and co-operation with 
the gentiles are known to all. 

Again, some complain that the Jews have a superi- 
ority complex and regard themselves still as the chosen 
people. They send no missionaries to the gentile 
elements; they speak of tolerance, not of mutual sym- 
pathy and genuine, friendly understanding. This is true 
enough, but is it strange? Their emancipation and 
social or political enfranchisement are too recent to 
warrant on their part anything more than the modest 
expectation of a live-and-let-live attitude. Indeed, 
more would have been resented as impudence by a 
majority of the average gentiles. 

Are the Jews as a so-called race less virtuous, less 
charitable, less law-abiding than any other race? Are 
Jewish bankers less upright and trustworthy than 
gentile bankers? Have Jewish governors, cabinet 
ministers, legislators, judges, mayors and aldermen 
been less faithful, less public-spirited, less scrupulous 
than those of any other race or social group? The 


" answer of the intelligent is, No. Statistics of crime and 


vice fail to sustain any charge of exceptional Jewish 
trickiness or dishonesty. 

To be sure, there are ostentatious Jews, aggressive 
Jews, pushful and loud Jews. And there are greedy and 
miserly Jews. But these are not race characteristics. 
Everybody knows that there are benevolent Jews; 
quiet, modest, self-respecting Jews; studious, scholarly, 
noble-minded Jews. 

Lessing summed up the Jewish case against the 
prejudiced and unfair gentiles when he put in the 
mouth of his Nathan the Wise the simple request, 
“Treat me as an individual!” 

Why should the “good” Jew be punished for the 
sins of the “bad” Jew? Any wholesale indictment of 
a whole group in a society is patently unjust and 
thoughtless. 

The Jews are good workers, good trade-unionists, 
good physicians, good scientists, good philosophers, 
good musicians, good educators, good citizens. What, 
to repeat, is their offense as a race? 

Their influence, according to Father Coughlin, is 
pernicious in politics and in social relations. In what 
way and why, one asks in vain. There are no bills of 
particulars worthy of the name! Has the influence of 
Governor Lehman, of the late Governor Horner of 
Illinois, of Justice Brandeis, of Justice Cardozo, of the 
late Julius Rosenwald, been pernicious? Has the influ- 
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ence of Albert Einstein, or of the Flexners, been per- 
nicious, or that of the hundreds of gifted and able 
writers and artists? 

The contributions of the Jews to knowledge, 
thought and letters have been notable, to say the least. 
Their contributions to the realm of beauty and grace 
have been equally important. Their bitterest foes 
cannot deny these plain statements of fact. 

Are we, then, fully justified in asserting that there 
is absolutely no basis for anti-Semitism, and that this 
movement, or sentiment, is the product of sheer 
malignity and perversity? ‘This, to be candid, is not 
the conclusion of judicious, enlightened and humane 
gentiles. There is one real and serious grievance against 
the modern Jews of Europe and America which should 
be soberly faced and discussed with the view to 
constructive efforts at correction. The late Jane 
Addams, a woman whose sense of justice was unerring 
and who was as free from mere prejudice as any human 
being could possibly be, told the writer of this article 
that the Jews were not without some responsibility for 
the hostility toward them, even though others, not 
they, created the unfortunate situation out of which 
anti-Semitism had in part arisen and by which it had 
been fed. The Jews have, for many centuries, forsaken 
the soil, the agricultural way of life. Too large a pro- 
portion of them go into the liberal professions, and a 
still larger proportion into trade and business. 

These facts are explicable in the light of history. 
The legal right to own and cultivate the soil has been 
denied the Jews of Russia, for instance, even in the 
pale of settlement. It seems irrational and cruel to 
drive a group into cities, force them into urban occu- 
pations, and then reproach them for alleged unwilling- 
ness to follow the plow. But human beings are not 
always logical or consistent. The causes of an evil may 
be forgotten, the evil remains and becomes itself a 
potent cause of mischief and friction. 

One third of any social group should earn its living 
by farming—for that is a good way of life even today. 
To neglect and reject that way of life is to invite the 
charge of shirking, of preferring to live by one’s wits, of 
parasitism, in short. 

Further, as Bacon pointed out, trade and commerce 
are associated in the popular mind with trickery, 
chicane, fraud. That trade can be mutually advan- 
tageous, a perfectly fair exchange of products and 
services, is a modern concept, and not yet generally 
accepted. That under certain conditions of honorable 
competition neither party to a commercial operation 
need lose, and that the result may be full reciprocity, 
as well as social benefit, is an idea not easy to grasp 
when actually trade, commerce and finance are vitiated 
by a good deal of larceny and deception. 

Now, the traders, even when strictly and scrupu- 
lously honest, suffer from the stigma attached to trade 
generally. The Jews, as traders, cannot escape that 
stigma. Honesty will not save them; the remedy is in 
far greater diversity of their occupations and means 
of livelihood. In Palestine, as we know, hosts of Jews 
have returned to the soil, and with considerable success 
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economically and great benefit morally. Why not in 
America and in Europe, where policy and legislation 
do not discourage or forbid that solution? 

As to the liberal professions, they are deemed not 
only honorable but superior to all other vocations. But 
they are overcrowded, and the tendency of the Jews to 
“invade” them, complained of in some places—New 
York, for example—generates no little ill will and harsh 
criticism. That the Jews “dominate” any profession, 
is not true. ‘That there are too many of them in law or 
medicine, and too few in engineering and agronomy, is 
undeniable. 

The role of religion in stimulating and fostering 
anti-Semitism is steadily declining in importance 
among the educated and intelligent gentiles. The 
absurdity of hating the Jews of today for the condem- 
nation and execution of the Nazarene prophet nearly 
two thousand years ago, is too plain, as is the flagrant 
unfairness of indicting millions for the crime and 
blunder of a small clique of fanatics and bigots. The 
role of economics in perpetuating anti-Semitism is 
indisputably gaining in importance. Hence the solu- 
tion, in so far as there is any, will have to be sought in 
the economic field. That was the considered view of 
Jane Addams, and it appears to be sound and wise. 

It is not too late to turn in good faith, and sys- 
tematically, to that civilized solution of the grave and 
menacing problem. Young Jewish students should be 
urged to take up agriculture and allied sciences and 
arts instead of law or medicine. Agriculture is passing 
through a crisis. Technology is revolutionizing it. In 
the future the soil will be more and more intensively 
cultivated, and farmers will have to adopt scientific 
methods to a degree scarcely realized today. The 
American frontier is gone, but opportunity is by no 
means gone, and there is still land to reclaim, to acquire 
and to enjoy, and, with land, independence, dignity 
and self-respect. Co-operation in farming need not be 
confined to Palestine. Modern ideas and modern 
techniques are as advisable and as promising in 
America as in Zion. The Jews have always been a 
progressive people, despite religious conservatism. 
They have had to develop the art of adaptation and 
adjustment to changing surroundings. In this country, 
at least, no thoughtful person expects them to abandon 
any principle they cherish, or to accept any com- 
promise involving humiliation. 

The steps indicated in the foregoing paragraphs are 
calculated to remove deep-seated prejudices, to pro- 
mote harmony and understanding where now there are 
distrust, suspicion and vague fear. 

Meantime, however, the fair-minded and conscien- 
tious gentiles might make certain indirect but sub- 
stantial contributions to the solution of the problem. 
There is too much thoughtless talk in cultured and 
civilized families about alleged Jewish traits of a repel- 
lent sort. The expression, “to jew them down,” in 
referring to commercial transactions, is very familiar. 
It is a survival of an era long past. Today it makes no 
sense, and it engenders and breeds prejudice in the 
younger members of families. Similar expressions, care- 
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lessly uttered in conversation, without real malice, are 
often productive of considerable social harm. Why not 
avoid them in the interest of social peace and justice? 

Finally, do liberal and progressive principles require 
democratic communities to tolerate gross, wholesale 
slander and libel against the Jewish ethnic group? 
Might not our statutes against criminal libel be revised 
and modernized by outlawing false and vicious charges 
against any and all groups of respectable and honor- 
able citizens? We forbid and punish criminally certain 
libels leveled at individuals on the theory that such 
libels tend to cause disorder and violence. Is it less 
dangerous, less demoralizing, to libel whole groups, to 
lie about them, to.inflame the ignorant and gullible 
against them? In Soviet Russia, anti-Semitism is 
regarded as “counterrevolutionary” and sternly sup- 
pressed. Is it not anti-American and antisocial to 
misrepresent and willfully libel groups of innocent and 
useful citizens? The Bill of Rights is no license to print 
or utter criminal libels against individuals. The notion 
that groups are not entitled to like protection is strange 
and ethically baseless. Scores of venomous anti- 
Semitic publications are allowed to spread false and 
wrong ideas about the Jews. Deprive them of the legal 
right to circulate such immoral and noxious libels, and 
they will wither away. It is false liberalism to refrain 
from any effective interference with them. Unity is 
undermined by deliberate lies and infamous charges 
against minorities in a community. The right of free 
speech and press does not include the right to promote 
discord and antagonism by means of unscrupulous 
falsehoods. Anti-Semitism is poison; it is subversive 
and destructive of civilized values. It should be dis- 
couraged and rendered hazardous in the extreme. 

In the new order, the truly good society, democracy 
must protect itself and prevent the planting of the 
seeds of hate, division, suspicion and brutality. 


The Cure 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ANE was a very good little girl, but very good 
little girls, like very good grown-up people, are 
sometimes frightfully tiresome. Jane was tidy and 
neat. She never lost one glove or both. She always 
knew where her things were. This made her turn up 
her neat little nose at others not quite so fortunate. 
She would say, “Isn’t So-and-So dreadful? She never 
ean find things.” And when men like me, who lose 
their papers, pipes, pens and pencils, said, “How do 
you keep tidy, Jane?” Jane always answered primly, 
“T don’t know. I always do.” 

Now this made Jane rather fixed in her ways. She 
would always do things just in her own way. And this 
habit grew, as habits will, till Jane did all sorts of 
obstinate and silly things. She would hold her knife 
in her left hand when cutting her meat, not because 
she was left-handed—which is all right, if you are— 
but because she just would. And when told, “The 
other hand, Jane,” she would say, “Oh! I always do it 
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this way.” She learned to do big stitches, and they 
always came out wrong. Her mother would say, “Look: 
This way, Jane. It’s quite easy.. Why do you do it 
that way?” “Oh! I always do,’ would answer Jane. 
Then she took to brushing her teeth before supper 
instead of after. “How idiotic!” said her brother. 
“What’s the good of it before you've eaten your 
supper? If you don’t do it after, the microbes live in 
your teeth all night.” “I always do,” said Jane. 

Jane’s mother got worried. She wore a little frown 
on her forehead when she thought of Jane’s obstinacy. 
“Wish we could cure Jane of this habit,” she said to 
Daddy. “Obstinate little monkey,” said Daddy, and 
went on reading his paper, as daddies do. 

Then Aunt Helen came to stay. Aunt Helen was 
very jolly. She did not seem awfully old, as so many 
grownups do, although she was quite twenty-eight. 
She had a small school of her own, where there was a 
lot of playing and the nicest kinds of hard work. Jane 
liked Aunt Helen. She liked her almost better than 
anybody else in the world. She begged to go with 
Aunt Helen and stay with her for a while. Mother said 
yes; and secretly she told Aunt Helen about Jane’s 
little trick of “I always do.” Aunt Helen laughed. 
“Don’t worry,” she said, “she’ll come back without it.” 

In the train Jane pulled down the shades, although 
there was no sunshine that day. “Why?” asked Aunt 
Helen. “I always do,” answered Jane. Jane wanted a 
drink of water. “But we’ve only just had breakfast, 
and there’s a long way to go yet,” said Aunt Helen. 
“T always do,” answered Jane. And on and on and on. 
“TI always do.” 

It was fun arriving at Aunt Helen’s school. Many 
of the children lived near by. They were playing in 
the big garden. With happy shouts they ran to meet 
Aunt Helen, who, of course, was not their aunt. They 
hugged her. Then they took Jane to play. 

Just as the game was most exciting Aunt Helen 
came for Jane. “But why?” cried Jane. “Don’t know. 
I always do,” said Aunt Helen. 

After supper Jane had her bath. Aunt Helen came. 
She sponged Jane’s face. “Why?” spluttered Jane. “I 
always do,” said Aunt Helen. And on and on and on 
and on. 

After two days Jane, who really was bright though 
obstinate, said, “Aunt Helen, don’t say it again! Don’t! 
Don’t! And I won't.” 

“Of course.” Aunt Helen hugged Jane. 

“I’m not crying. I’m not,” sobbed Jane. “And 
don’t think I’m horrid.” 

“T never, never do,” said Aunt Helen. 


REMEMBER 
Remember, for this is the kernel of the matter, that 
the theory of democracy assumes a far higher level 
of good sense, judgment, honest purpose, devotion to 
the public welfare in the citizen of a free country, than 
is either looked for or needed in the subject of a despotic 


monarchy or of an oligarchy. 
—JAMES BryYcr 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Special Need for the Church in Wartime’ 


Morley R. Hartley 


Let us not forsake the assembling of ourselves together. 
Hes. 10:25. 


CCORDING to Kirby Page, a noted authority on 

the First World War, that war took a toll of 
thirteen million killed, twenty million more or less 
permanently disabled, left nine million war orphans 
and five million war widows, and cost one hundred 
eighty-six billion dollars. 

And yet Mr. Page quotes with approval the state- 
ment of the Italian Premier at that time, that the 
greatest losses of the war were the moral losses. 

And just last week, Sanford Bates of New York, 
an authority on juvenile delinquency and crime, said 
that juvenile delinquency and crime are already on the 
increase on account of this war. 

I suspect that there is some connection between 
this war and the rape, robbery and slayings about 
which we have been reading. And it is no wonder! 
For even little children’s favorite sport seems to be to 
mimic the firing of machine guns. From my study 
window, until school opened, almost every day I could 
hear the “sound of machine guns’—or at least the 
sound children make in imitating machine guns. 

The very essence of war is the use of force against 
other human beings, and that often involves, as we 
see again today, terrific slaughter. And that tends to 
cheapen human life. We lose respect for the value of 
human life and human personality, and this opens the 
flood gates to all manner of crimes. 

After all, what does a little cruelty, a little hard- 
ness, a little selfishness, such as an unkind word, or 
even a theft or a robbery, amount to as compared with 
the wholesale slaughter of millions of human beings on 
the battlefield? That is how we are apt to feel in 
wartime, consciously or unconsciously, perhaps chiefly 
unconsciously. We all incline to treat others with less 
sympathy, courtesy and respect, and this encourages 
crimes and delinquencies of all sorts. 

But besides these grosser manifestations of slump- 
ing morals in wartime, there are great spiritual tempta- 
tions that come to us in wartime in exaggerated form 
—temptations which the church is calculated to meet, 
e.g., man’s old enemy, fear. Some say fear is the 
greatest enemy man has ever had. And certainly it 
has taken the joy out of life for many people—fear of 
death; fear of the hereafter; fear of loss of health, of 
wealth, of loved ones, of social prestige; fear of pain 
and poverty, etc. 

Fear not only robs one of joy and happiness but 
tends to produce the very condition one fears because 
it reduces the initiative and effort that are necessary 
for one’s success and happiness. It paralyzes action. 

There is, of course, a healthy fear, such as fear of 
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wrongdoing, that is good for us and saves us from 
many a disaster; but much fear is needless and un- 
wholesome. 

And how does the church help us here? In many 
ways. For example, here is a businessman worried 
about taxes, priorities, and loss of trade. Perhaps he 
cannot get goods to carry on. Last week it was reported 
that some three hundred thousand small businessmen 
were in danger of being forced to the wall, and a call 
went out to the Government to do something to save 
them. Incidentally, isn’t it amusing to us church 
people to note how some businessmen when they are 
prosperous cry out against the people’s interfering with 
their business—for that is all government interference 
is, it is the majority of the people who elect any par- 
ticular government interfering with the minority 
through their elected representatives. I say it is rather 
amusing to us church people to note how some 
businessmen, when prosperous, cry out thus and call 
it unconstitutional. But when things are going badly 
for them, they immediately cry out for help from the 
people or government. But then, consistency was ever 
a jewel! 

The church helps the worried businessman tre- 
mendously—if he will let it—if he will come to church 
and hear its message and believe it and practice it— 
by giving him a true perspective and goal and aim in 
his business. 

It teaches him to look upon his business just as 
true teachers and ministers and doctors look upon their 
professions, 7.e., as a service to humanity. It teaches 
him that he has no more right to go into business 
primarily to make a lot of money than the teacher or 
minister or doctor or those of other service professions. 
And we despise the teacher or minister or doctor who 
puts money-making ahead of his service to society and 
humanity. 

Once the businessman accepts this Christian point 
of view of service to humanity, he is freed from a host 
of fears such as not being able to keep up with the 
Joneses, not being able to buy the most beautiful car 
or not being able to buy his wife the most beautiful fur 
coat in town. And incidentally, the church helps the 
worried businessman by teaching his wife and children, 
too, not to worry about keeping up with the Joneses 
or other secondary concerns. 

Of course, the Christian businessman wants to 
make all the money he can honestly and in a Christian 
way, and it hurts him when he cannot increase his 
subscription to his church and to international church 
extension (as we sometimes now call missionary work) 
and to the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, 
and other character-building and kingdom-building 
enterprises. 

But he will not be worried about keeping up with - 
the Joneses and things of that sort, which are the chief 
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worries of some people. And so it is with certain other 
fears when we adopt the Christian point of view and 
philosophy of life—the philosophy of service to society 
and humanity. They automatically cease to exist. 

The fear of losing loved ones and the greater fear 
perhaps of seeing them suffer, is more difficult of 
treatment. But here again the church has a message 
for the burdened hearts of this day. And it is this— 
suffering has always been a part of progress. Selfish 
men have always sought to enslave their fellow men 
and make them do their bidding. 

In our day it is Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese 
warlords. To oppose them and remove this cancer 
from the body politic of the world—and as Christians 
we must be world citizens and have concern for all 
men of whatever race or color or creed—means danger 
and pain and suffering. But that way lies duty. And 
young men must do their duty, and we, their parents 
and friends and guardians, must be brave and think 
how much worse it would be if they were cowards and 
slackers and shirkers, and how much worse it would be 
to let tyranny and oppression stalk over the world un- 
hindered and unopposed. 

And as for the fear of death and the hereafter— 
thanks to liberal religion, that fear is fast passing 
away. 

A good way for any of us to meet fear is to remind 
ourselves constantly that things could be much worse 
and usually are much worse for a great many people. 

And in this connection, we who stay at home here 
in America should be ashamed to worry about our lot 
when our men in the service are facing shot and shell 
and bomb and bayonet and indescribable horror. 

Another tremendous temptation to which we are 
all subjected, today especially, is to hate. An American 
officer who was at Bataan says that our boys do not 
seem to hate the Japanese or Germans until they see 
their comrades lying dead or are themselves attacked. 
Yes—when you see millions of promising young lives 
snuffed out on the battlefields of the world and when 
you read of the unspeakable indignities and cruelties 
to which prisoners of war and the prisoner populations 
of Europe, especially the Jews, are being subjected— 
yes—when you see the plans of your own children all 
upset, it is a tremendous temptation to hate every last 
Japanese and Italian and German in all the world. Not 
so long ago, one of the most thoughtful members of 
this church said to me that he had lost faith in the 
German people—and it is only a step from losing faith 
in them to hating them. 

But the church counsels us against hating even our 
enemies. There are all kinds of people amongst our 
so-called enemies. As Ambassador Grew said recently, 
“There are two kinds of Japanese—the warlords and 
the kindly, peace-loving people.” The latter he loved 
as his friends, some of whom denied themselves food 
in order to bring it to him. 

Personally, I would go a long way to see and hear 
Kagawa of Japan, who is called the greatest living 
Christian because of his great ability and his greater 
character—the man who went into the slums of Japan 
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teaching and preaching and sharing his 6 x 8 foot room 
and such food as he had with the ddwn-and-outs, and 
contracted an eye disease from which he never re- 
covered, and who more recently has led the Kingdom 
of God Movement in Japan, seeking to enroll one 
million Japanese in an effort to establish the Kingdom 
of God in Japan. He may still be in jail, where he was 
put a year or so ago on account of his activities. 

And Prof. J. L. Adams of Meadville Theological 
School has told us of Japanese and Chinese Christians 
walking arm in arm at the great Madras Conference 
which was held since Japan attacked China. And Pro- 
fessor Adams made it quite clear that there are two 
kinds of Germans, the goose-stepping, swashbuckling 
Hitlerian type and those like Thomas Mann, Albert 
Schweitzer, and Martin Niemoeller. 

Surely, also, there are two kinds of Italians, for we 
read and hear of those who oppose Mussolini and his 
Fascist regime. 

And I half suspect that there are two kinds of 
Americans! There are Americans who seem to want 
to lord it over others, and there are Americans who 
live to help others and work for the common good of 
all. 


So I think it is very unjust to hate all Japanese, all 


Germans, and all Italians and lose confidence in them. 


Jesus did not lose confidence in even those who brought 
about his crucifixion. Rather, he prayed for them. 

Just so, does not the finest kind of Christian living 
and Christian spirit demand that we refuse to hate 
even those wicked rulers who plot the destruction of 
their fellow men? 

Let us remember the distinction between hating the 
sin and hating the sinner. Let us hate all their damna- 
ble work and sin, but let us see steadily enough, and 
let us be clever enough, philosophical enough, and 
Christian enough to distinguish between them and 
their abominable works. Let us continue to see in them 
human beings with possibilities still for goodness and 
true greatness! 

Especially let us do all in our power to see to it that 
hate and revenge do not rule at the peace table after 
this war. 

It was not the Versailles Treaty that ruined Ger- 
many after World War I, as Hitler claimed. It was 
the war itself that ruined Germany. But with more 
chivalry shown the vanquished, with more Christianity 
shown a nation down and out, with more encourage- 
ment and help for the democratic regime set up in 
Germany at our demand, this war might have been 
avoided. The spirit of the church must be at the peace 
table. 

A third very serious temptation in wartime is to 
doubt the truth and value of moral and _ religious 
faith and hope. There are some still widely held 
religious beliefs that deserve to suffer and die, and 
times like the present hasten their demise. Such a 
belief, for example, as that mentioned in the little 
booklet by Dr. Horace Westwood, The Problem of 
Salvation—A Unitarian Answer, and also in the bro- 
chure by Dr. Frank D. Adams, Divine Purpose in a 
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World of Chaos—the belief that human betterment 
and uplift, freedom from war, poverty, disease, igno- 
rance, selfishness and all the other ills from which we 
suffer, will come about by miraculous and supernatural 
intervention of Deity rather than by human striving 
and devotion to ideals of love and service and Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. Let us read these brochures again 
and again, and share them with our friends. 

The idea and belief that this universe is ruled by 
an all-powerful, all-wise, all-loving God who could do 
everything, who could stop this horrible holocaust of 
war and all such catastrophes, but who does nothing 
about them, should die out forever; for such a belief 
keeps men from assuming responsibility themselves, 
and so progress and the coming of the Kingdom of God 
are retarded. 

We must become more realistic in our ideas of God 
and realize that, as Dr. Adams teaches, God is helpless 
without man, that, as the theologians are teaching, 
man is the knowing, feeling, willing part of God, and 
so must assume the responsibility for the moral order of 
the world. Indeed, perhaps we shall do well to consider 
Albert Einstein’s alleged belief that we should think of 
God as impersonal, except as he comes to personality 
and self-consciousness in human personality. 


Here Was 


Johannes A. C. 


Lord is it 12—Mark 14:19. 
IT am he—Joun 18:16. 


HE twelve were together in the upper chamber 

with their Master. They had come to sup together. 
Then did he break bread that they might eat, and 
poured wine that they might drink. And, referring to 
the suffering which was about to come to him he said, 
“Verily I say unto you that one of you shall betray 
me.” Thereupon the disciples questioned him saying, 
“Is it I, Lord, is it 1?” All except one who questioned 
not at all, but, according to the account in John’s 
Gospel at least, left the room without speech. 

Why this uncertainty on the part of those who 
had no evil intentions in mind, and why this‘sureness 
of action on the part of him whose aim was deliber- 
ately evil? It is difficult to understand this. Does 
virtue always doubt itself, does it always think of the 
possibility that it may be turned into vice, having no 
substance of its own? Is only the wicked man sure 
of his intent, so that he does not have to ask the opinion 
of another regarding the true nature of the state of 
his mind? 

If that were so virtue would be weak indeed. It 
would be without direction and aim and, because it 
mistrusted itself, it would not be able to stand on its 
own feet. At best the good man would be he who up 
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But when it comes to loss of faith in man, in love 
and service, in the power of love and service ultimately 
to redeem the world and build the Kingdom of God on 
earth, that is more serious! That is tragic! 

For if we cannot believe in man and love and 
service ultimately to build the Kingdom of God, in 
what can we believe? Surely we cannot believe in 
force as the ultimate Savior—in big armies and big 
navies! They are useful and necessary at certain stages. 
They can compel external uniformity and a certain 
kind of order for a time. But they have little power 
to change the. human heart—the thing that must be 
done. Men must learn to love each other before the 
great day of Universal Brotherhood and Peace can 
come. 

So the church bids us take a long look back into 
history to see the tremendous progress that has been 
made through the power of love and service, and it 
bids us reconsecrate and rededicate ourselves to these 
as the ultimate saviors of mankind and not to be weary 
in well-doing. 

Yes! There is special need for the church in war- 
time. Let us stand by it and seek to extend its influence 
far and wide, and, as our text says, “Let us not forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together.” 


Certainty © 
Fagginger Auer 


to a given point of time had not stolen or lied or com- 
mitted adultery. Negative virtues one and all. 

This cannot be so, and yet it seems to be so, par- 
ticularly at this juncture of time. For only the powers 
of darkness seem to be the ones who are not wavering 
and who are able to present a concrete program. Hitler 
announced his program long ago, a long time in fact 
before he had any power to execute his intentions. He 
announced it in detail too. And he carried out the 
details to the letter. Those who favored freedom have 
not got much farther than the Atlantic Charter, which 
is an instrument of general intention but which has 
nothing to say concerning detailed and concrete action. 
The commendable thing about Satan is that he has 
his mind made up; the doubtful thing about the Angels 
of Light is that they are waiting for someone to make 
up their minds. No wonder evil is strong among us! 
It deserves to have results because it works hard and 
efficiently for what it gets. 

Cannot the good be as self-assured and as concrete 
as the evil? 

There is another story referring to the same period 
in Jesus’ life. Indeed, the event occurred within a few 
hours after the Master and his disciples had supped. 
This is what the Gospel of St. John tells us: Jesus had 
withdrawn with his disciples to Gethsemane. Then 
came Judas and the officers from the chief priests to 
apprehend him. Then Jesus came forward and said, 
“Whom seek ye?” And they said, “Jesus of Nazareth.” 


—— 
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Then Jesus answered, “I am he.” Then did they draw 
backward and fall upon their faces. 

“Ts it I, Lord?” the disciples asked. “T am he,” 
said the Master. One hopes that the story may have 
historical substance, for it would fit well into the gen- 
eral character of the Nazarene. No hesitation here, 
no questioning, “Is it I?” No query with an implica- 
tion that the questioning “I” was not even sure whether 
the acts which it was about to perform would be good 
or evil, so evil indeed as to involve a betrayal of the 
Master. Here was certainty. “I am he, here I stand 
together with all that I stand for. Take me.” It is 
reported that before this sovereign attitude of this 
kingly man evil withdrew, although only temporarily. 

Evil and good have no power within themselves, 
they are always related to some person who gives them 
power through his will. All things being equal, good 
wins because we call that good which according to our 
experience has won more often than lost and which, 
in winning, has given happiness to man. Evil we call 
that which has done precisely the opposite. These 
names apply to a demonstrated effect. If good, which 
is a positive quality, had not won more often than evil 
there could have been no society at all, not even the 
kind of society which we have got. 

Evil has a harder struggle and therefore, in order 
to be effective, it has to be more diligent and efficient, 
for otherwise it could never win its battles. Cannot 
the good follow its example? It can; it has no inherent 
weakness. 

May then the good be diligent and efficient in you 
and me! It is possible for men of good will to 
have their program as have those of evil will. It should 
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not be a program of generalities, but of detailed action. 
There need be no uncertainty, no hésitation concerning 
the line of demarcation between evil and good. To 
common sense this is clear enough. Let us remember 
in this connection the words of the great Jew Baruch 
Spinoza when he said, “Even as the light reveals not 
only itself but also the surrounding darkness, thus the 
good is not merely its own measure but also the meas- 
ure of error.” 

We know, and we can do something about the 
things we know. We can say, as did Jesus, “Here I 
stand with all that I stand for, take me and see 
whether together with my body you can take captive 
that in which I believe.” Then evil will prove less 
powerful than the strength of our will when bent on 
good. 

We have come together, my friends, for this simple 
service, which illustrates in visible form that which I 
have tried to say. We are eating and drinking together 
the same substances. No matter how different the 
course of our lives may be, at this moment we are all 
alike. We testify to this by doing the same thing in 
an identical way. 

Evil ensues when people separate the one from the 
other, accentuating their differences through a pride 
which they have in their individual qualities. Good is 
born when men draw close together, forgetting that 
which belongs to the one and not to the other, but 
remembering that which is of all alike. That thought, 
rather than any abstract creedal implications, has hal- 
lowed this service of communion to all the generations 
which have preceded us. May it hallow it to us in this 
moment! 


The Laity Wonders 


Carrie A. Ritter 


E wonder about many aspects of church life. Of 

course the war and gas rationing are doing things 
to church attendance. A young Catholic priest comes 
in to get registration for a church-owned bus, to take 
the elderly people to Mass, and later in the year to 
carry the children to religious instruction. Will he get 
gas to run it? We send him to the O.D.T. and await 
results. 

Even the people who live in cities do not like to 
walk to church—they’ve forgotten how. And what 
about the minister? I think of Dr. Betts walking each 
Sunday morning for years. When I was young, our 
family walked two miles to service and often two miles 
back, sometimes also attending evening service. We 
wonder if people will again learn to walk! 

A minister’s wife calls our attention to the churches 
which may be closed for reasons aside from lack of 
gasoline. 

One church is in an historically famous village in 
New York State. She pronounced that hopeless 
because of war conditions, and possibly afterwards. 
Practically all the young people are in the Army or 


working in Defense plants in neighboring towns. ver 
we know there are some middle-aged people left in that 
village. In this case a solution is being found: a 
minister will drive from another village and conduct 
service unless he, too, cannot get gas. He did, however, 
get tires. 

Another case the lady tells of is that of a pretty 
little white church already closed. The people were 
divided, the minister concluded he could not go on and 
resigned. She says nobody cares that the church is 
closed. 

To some of us it is a terrifying act to close a church 
which was organized eighty or one hundred years ago, 
and which has gone on until now through all sorts of 
times and conditions. These are times when men and 
women need religion, when they should meet together 
and train little children. There are great airports and 
Defense plants near some of our churches, with thou- 
sands of new people moving into our communities, 
cities and villages alike, and we wonder if anything is 
done to reach those families, some of whom at least 
must be of the liberal faith. 
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Some persons think only of the church when there 
is death in the family, or when there is a wedding and 
the church is a good place in which to hold the 
ceremony. A young bride said to me, “Of course, we 
had to be married in church, that’s the place for a big 
wedding.” She seemed to think that was why churches 
existed. In the two years she was my neighbor I never 
knew of her going to a service in that church. 

There’s one little village where there has been no 
settled pastor for maybe twenty years, but the women 
work together, they appear at conventions, they raise 
money for quotas, and occasionally they get a speaker, 
a field worker or a state official. One who visited them 
tells of the marvelous day she spent with these women, 
the business they discussed, and the fun they had at 
lunch. 

Rey. I. J. Domas tells in the January Empire State 
Universalist about the society in Smithton, Pa., that 
has also gone on in this way for years. Why, then, are 
other societies so easily discouraged? “Well, you know 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown died, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
moved away, so the church went down.” Why? 
Because those left were too careless or lazy to keep 
going? Wouldn’t a missionary or even a revivalist be 
a help? The church could get some man or woman to 
talk to them. A settled minister is really not essential, 
though nice to have. We know a church that was 
without a settled pastor for months, hearing candidates 
and having supplies. It had larger congregations during 
this period than either before or since. The people felt 
the responsibility. Then many dropped off. It was not 
that they did not like the man who came, they just 
felt no more responsibility. It was Azs job to run the 
church. Partly his fault, too, because he did not know 
how to get the most out of people in the way of help. 
He felt he was the only one who knew about church 
work! Give everybody something to do, especially the 
young people, and most are going to be on hand to do 
it. We all like to feel we are a part of any project, 
church or outside work. Maybe it pushes up our self- 
esteem. If it does, it may help the general plan, too. 

In hours of doubt the state superintendent arrives 
and resurrects the parish, or tries, but at least he makes 
the people realize they can go on, that the society is 
not dying. He cannot, however, be everywhere and 
do everything at the same time. The superintendent 
can start things moving; he finds that not all the 
people are dead or have moved away, and he finds 
newcomers. He cannot do this alone. Why close our 
church and say that some other denomination is just 
as good, and as liberal, when you know you do not 
believe it? Some even send their children to an ortho- 
dox Sunday school, because “their young friends go 
there.” If you believe your faith, no child should be 
sent where he will not hear it. 

Why not have a little backbone and keep going? 
If it is not possible to heat and light a church why not 
meet elsewhere or in some small room in the church? 
In the quietude of some home the little band gathered 
together may get some of the inspiration of our fore- 
fathers when they met in houses, hotel ballrooms, 
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schoolhouses, groves, and even barns, to hear the new 
preaching of final salvation. In Albany, after the 
Unitarian church building was sold, we met in the City 
Club. It was not at all churchlike. The rooms were 
lined with great mirrors, and Dr. Kirsoff Lake, who 
was coming to us weekly from Cambridge, said it was 
the first time he ever saw himself preach. Later we 
met in the rooms of the historical society. This also 
was not churchlike, but some of us got an inspiration 
from the photographs of the governors of New York 
State which hung on the walls, remembering what some 
of them had done for the State and the country later. 

Why does not a retired minister offer to preach in 
a church that has no pastor, for whatever they can 
give? Probably it is the fault of the people, who will 
not ask him, and he does not want to offer. Which 
brings us to the question of ministers and people in 
active churches. The average man wants a nice job 
with a good salary. Our early fathers of the faith did 
not ask what the salary would be, but went out and 
made a place for themselves. We were going to try it 
in New York State had not the war come. I have been 
reading lately about Dr. Aaron A. Thayer who went to 
Syracuse, New York, where there were only a few 
Universalists, and soon filled an opera house with his 
hearers. He was to build many churches, in different 
places, but this, probably one of his first, has lived 
eighty years through many vicissitudes. 

Parishes are critical. One woman from a small 
parish said to me, “We want a man who is as good a 
preacher as you have in the city.” Dr. Betts was my 
pastor then. Well, maybe you want him, but if you 
cannot get him, take what you can get. He may be 
as devoted to the cause, may as faithfully visit the 
sick, although he cannot preach learned sermons. 
Every little while I am thrilled when someone comes 
into our office and speaks about the minister who for 
many years has been pastor of a church in the hills 
above the Mohawk. They do not attend his church 
necessarily, but, Protestant and Catholic alike, they 
glow as they talk of him and his wife. That is what 
the record can be even in a country parish. Years ago 
a parish was selecting a minister. They turned down 
one of the most brilliant men of his time. Why? 
Because he wore a light suit in the pulpit in those days 
when clerical black was expected. 

Only a year ago a parish objected to a minister 
because he was nervous when preaching. Who wouldn’t 
be with two hundred critical eyes upon him? Another 
candidate sat on a table at the Christmas Sunday- 
school party—there were not chairs enough for 
everybody — and munched sandwiches and swung his 
foot, showing his sock. Terrific! And this in 1942! 
He’s gone back to a parish that did not want him to 
leave, and he is a big success. Parishes have been 
known to like the curl in the minister’s hair and hire 
him. Some want them young, some middle-aged. 
We've heard hot discussions on the age question. No 
minister really ever knows why he was selected. He 
might smile if he were to discover that it was not the 
sermon, not even the prayer, but the swish of his robe 
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or the way he entered the pulpit, or the way he opened 


the Bible. 


There are points about ministers we wonder about 
too. Much is said, especially by Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
about parish calling. Personally, I have never made up 
my mind whether calling gives an impetus to church 
attendance or not. I used to think the minister was 
someone who would help in trouble, advise on daily 
living, but long ago I found out that the family doctor 
is of much more use and comfort. Somewhere in an 
old book there is a story of a shepherd who went out 
to find the lost sheep. Some of you probably have the 
picture, which hangs above my table as I write, that 
of the shepherd’s dog who has found a lamb in the 
snow, and is lifting up his voice in a call for help. 
Sometimes I wonder if we are not all a little like the 
dog calling for aid, not always for ourselves but for 
others or for something to help the church. The dog 
will get what he wants, but shall we, or will the 
minister be talking on the radio or preparing an 
address to be delivered before the Rotary Club? Minis- 
ters do a lot of talking at clubs and meetings of various 
kinds. We wonder if it helps to fill their churches on 
Sundays, or do the listeners just think it was a good 
talk and go their accustomed way. Does not this 
public speaking add to the minister’s personal aggran- 
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dizement rather than to help for the church? Perhaps it 
does help the grand total of the world’s improvement. 

There is an article entitled “Church Builds a Com- 
munity” in a recent Country Gentleman which is 
worthy of reading by any minister, but particularly by 
a rural pastor. It tells of the work of the lowa preacher, 
Rev. Calvin Schnucker. Perhaps something as good 
as that could be worked out even in the Eastern states. 
One minister speaks of a country village as “a hole in 
a wall,” just a temporary place for a man out of a job. 
He said that he was a city man, meant for city projects. 
And again we wonder who should be the judge. Again 
we recall that village in the foothills of the Adirondacks 
and the ministry that extends through miles of 
countryside, perhaps in the grand total as valuable as 
a city pastor’s work. Many of the leaders of men were 
trained in country villages and attended the village 
church. How about the beautiful, secluded valley of 
Van Hornesville and the white church which the Hon. 
Owen D. Young attended. Then, from farther east in 
the Catskill country, came John van Schaick, Jr., to 
be a useful member of the Universalist ministry. So 
we wonder what makes for a successful church, and if 
it is not a good idea to strive to keep all our churches 
open or at least to keep the people together in times 
of war. 


Some Experiences at Chapel Hill 


Lee S. McCollester 


HE closer one gets to humankind the more he 

believes in the basic rightness and the divine 
creativeness of human nature. Last night I sat in the 
crowded theater of the University of North Carolina 
to see and hear a delightful presentation of Iolanthe. 
T sat between two interesting couples. I never can keep 
my mouth shut long, even if I am among strangers. | 
may begin on the weather, but I get round to more 
vital matters. 

I have been a teacher of “The English Bible as 
English Literature,” but the students in these classes 
have always been to me new books whose basic con- 
victions and natural intuitions I have been trying to 
read. If they have got some usable ideas from me I 
have got from them satisfying evidences of the divinity 
of human nature and its honest struggle to put itself 
in “Tune with the Infinite,” and my confidence in man’s 
ability to arrive has been made stronger. In man’s 
nature itself is the evidence of his destiny. 

Two young freshmen sat at my right: both young 
Southern lads, both speaking in long, slow, full-voweled 
Southern drawl. One was “likely” to be drawn into 
service in the spring “if,” as he added, “the war 
continues.” And he continued, “I want to get into 
service. I think every able-bodied American boy ought 
to go into some real training. It is a good thing for all 
of us to be forced to give some time to our country, to 
know men from all parts of our country and to realize 
that we from some little Southern town, as I am, are 


parts of a great nation and our nation one among many 
world nations.” Facing me, he asked, “What church 
do you belong to?” I was a bit “fazed” by the direct- 
ness of his question. It was not a new one to me. And 
in the same seriousness I replied, ‘Universalist- 
Unitarian.” And he went on, “I do not know much 
about that church, but I guess it’s one that believes in 
using reason on matters of religion as on all matters 
of knowledge.” And then he went on to say, “I do not 
know much about religion. I read a chapter from the 
Bible every night and try to understand what it means, 
and I find that the major ideas in it all are ones that 
a man may apply to his daily living. I think, too, many 
preachers talk too much about creeds that I do not 
seem to get from my reading of the Bible.” And then 
he continued to tell me that he was going to be a 
lawyer, that the war might slow up his preparation, 
and yet that going into the Army would help him to 
know people he would not know at home and in 
college, and that a fellow ought to be able to be a 
better citizen after this war, if he survived, and be able 
to work for the kind of peace the world is going to need 
after this war. “You see, Sir, I take life seriously. Life 
would not be worth much if our education, our service 
to our nation and our use of religion did not give us 
hard personal problems.” I liked that boy, and I did 
not ask his name. He is my “unknown soldier.” 

There were long breaks in Jolanthe—and I won- 
dered about the couple on my left. Next to me was a 
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lady and next to her, her husband, I thought. You 
become able to sense relationships after a while, and 
you enjoy your ignorance and guesses. Her face in 
repose was a bit sad—no, rather just thoughtful, and 
attractive. It lit with quiet amusement at the antics 
on the stage and expanded into jolly giggles at the 
absurdities of the chorus and the fairies. The way the 
two responded to each other gave me courage to butt 
in, not on the weather, but on the good fortune to the 
world in having a “Gilbert and Sullivan”—and how 
fine that this college finds every seat in its large 
theater taken for its three presentations. These two 
people had come from a home and a local practice to 
do a medical service. First it was to be in teaching 
here, and then he was to go to service on some ship, 
and she said, “All this interrupts our plans, but how 
much more we shall have to give in service back in 
that quiet hill village if we survive the war.” Always 
better things for others by and by, if—and a big “if” 
always. But anyway, now, how precious this uncertain 
time together, where, in his “off time” they can be 
together. If not together by and by, there has been 
this precious together and great dreams. I love human- 
kind. At its best it has a language that is of God. 

I am down here at Chapel Hill doing a little 
writing of my own, and, being one old boy among these 
children, the “kids” get fresh with this old fellow who 
walks slowly across the campus. And now and then 
a “kid” stops the old fellow and says, “We see you so 
much in the Library browsing room writing that we 
wonder if you are writing prose or poetry, or if you 
are writing a story and what it is.” The old fellow 
likes to be thought he is really doing something. 

Years ago I came to Chapel Hill on a “Universalist 
Preaching Mission,” and in the hall of this hotel held 
services for a week. At that time I was directed by a 
head of the English Department. A friendship then 
begun has grown in enjoyment and meaning through 
the years. A notable Universalist-Unitarian of the 
South is Dr. Raymond Adams, and the new, modern, 
attractive home of Dr. and Mrs. Adams is my familiar 
rendezvous. Both are outstanding liberals—she of the 
Friends and he a leader and favorite attendant at 
Universalist conventions. He admits me to his English 
classes, and, as I sit among the students while he 
discourses on the great movements of realism, natural- 
ism, humanism and transcendentalism in America, I 
listen and think what valuable interpretations of life, 
conduct and faith these “kids” are getting, by which 
they are storing up fine material for a working philoso- 
phy of living. They are studying English literature and 
storing in themselves a knowledge of the ways of 
thought of great writers which they will make a part 
of their own living. They may not know now the rich- 
ness of this year of class work, and they may forget 
the clear sentences Dr. Adams uses in interpreting 
periods of literature, but by and by some will use this 
knowledge from free discussion with real gratitude. 
Today Dr. Adams gave up his teacher’s chair to 
Robert Frost. These are days when one says, “It is 
good to be here—and young enough to go to class.” 
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THE FAMILY AT WORSHIP 


Evererr A. Bascock 


Ie the home still the primary source of guidance and growth 
in Christian character? Is religion a daily influence and 
conscious factor in family living today? Most of us feel that 
religion in the home is still a priority in the development of 
Christian personality and personal living. Some of us feel 
that the average parents of young families need specific prac- 
tical help. in planning family worship which can be under- 
stood and participated in by the children and parents together- 
This conviction has led the churches of Connecticut, through 
the Council of Churches, to extend the Lenten booklet. 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, into four issues a year. 
Thousands of families in the United States and six other 
nations have used this Children’s Fellowship of Prayer for 
several years. 

The new issue, Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Summer Time, interprets the summer-time experiences of 
boys and girls. It has eighty pages containing pictures, stories, 
prayers and Bible references, plus a section of poems, litanies, 
songs and passages of Scripture. It suggests summer-time 
activities for children and recommends worth-while books for 
reading and reference. 

This issue is planned for use from May through September 
as a devotional guide for families, camps, church schools and 
vacation church schools. 

We recommend its introduction into homes during Chris- 
tian Family Week, May 2-9, to encourage and guide daily 
family worship in the home. 

Ministers will find this Children’s Fellowship of Prayer a 
valuable gift to leave with sick children, perhaps reading a 
story or prayer for them during a call. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in Autumn will be 
ready for distribution in September, and the winter issue will 
begin with Advent Sunday, November 28. Copies can be ob- 
tained for fifteen cents each from the Universalist Publish- 
ing House. 

CHINS UP! 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


C¢¢ ‘HINS up! And let’s all sing together,” says the cheery, 

inimitable Gracie Fields at the end of her nightly 
broadcast; and then her voice, which she can make as squeaky 
as an old ungreased cartwheel, rises sweetly, darts and dis- 
appears like a skylark. One is left refreshed by laughter, by 
a sentimental tear, but most of all by a happy infection of 
spirit. “We miss most the gay ones, don’t you think?—those 
with whom we have laughed,” wrote a friend to me the other 
day. 

Chins up! Which reminds me of “a bit of a story for 
you,” as our own Gracie says. Queen Victoria was never a 
heroine of mine, although as a small boy I did, in a crowd of 
millions, attend her funeral and watch the oddly small casket 
pass on its gun carriage in the procession of great pomp with 
solemn music. Arthur Ponsonby, who was a page at the 
Victorian Court, has left it on record that Victoria, when 
quite a young princess, used in private to pin a piece of prickly 
holly close under her chin, to make sure that she held her 
head erect. The little woman had to face the world with a 
gallant bearing. 

I fancy I see an invisible piece of holly under the chins 
of many people in these days. They are “keeping up appear- 
ances” in the best sense of the phrase. You meet them in the 
street; you sit at table with them; you have them in your 
closest company; they may be very near akin to you; but 
the way they hold their heads gives you no sign of inward 
anxieties and troubles. Quite ordinary people with their 
smiling, uplifted faces, adding every day their tiny bit of 
victory to the vast victory we are all resolved to win. They 
show the royalty of commonplace courage. 

Perhaps only you know what your red-berried, sharp- 
pointed holly is. A bit of innocent pride, the constant 
recollection of a brave boy in battle, the trust of a friend, an 
inescapable duty, a grateful memory, the touch of Christ. 
Keep it in its place—invisible. Chins up! 
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4 bee BILLINGS was not profound. 
Few of us are, and he was no excep- 
tion. Yet he was frequently a keen 
observer, and one of his observations 
was this: “Better not know so much 
than know so much that ’tain’t so.” It 
is as though reference were being made 
to the speculative assumptions of those 
who tell us of plans for our 1943 con- 
vention before any plans are made. 


Trustees and officers labored long over 
the problem, and it is now decided to 
take up matters of essential business at 
a meeting in New York City on October 
20 and 21. Both White House and Office 
Emergency Management had urged the 
necessity of curtailing attendance. The 
official call will be issued to the churches 
as usual, and to it the secretary will 
append copies of requests made by the 
Government. That sessions are to be 
devoid of attractions, such as mass meet- 
ings, seminars, sectional conferences and 
the like, that few persons will be able 
to travel by car, that people are occu- 
pied with many wartime duties, and that 
Universalists as patriotic citizens are 
eager to respond to the plea for co- 
operation issued by their government, 
will automatically serve to reduce at- 
tendance. 


It had been hoped that we might 
gather in Akron, Ohio, for our 1943 con- 
vention; but a rapidly developing set of 
circumstances soon indicated the im- 
possibility of realizing this hope. The 
Akron minister and people were quick 
to appreciate these circumstances. Then 
came the requests of the Government. 
Crowding of the public carriers had 
created a serious problem, one which was 
growing more and more serious. Our 
trustees wished to comply with these 
requests. No one had any notion to the 
contrary. It was at first decided, there- 
fore, to place the convention in Boston. 
But if the gathering must be a small one, 
it would seem far more democratic to 
encourage a representative attendance. 
Otherwise, rightly or wrongly, “‘outland- 
ers” might regard decisions made by 
the 1943 convention as Boston decisions, 
or Massachusetts decisions, or New 
England decisions. It so happens that 
members of our present Board hail from 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Massachusetts, the District 
of Columbia, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and Tennessee, and 
are eager to guard against myopia, actual 
or imagined. 

And so these trustees thought they 
would “suggest a formula,” leaving it to 
State Conventions to reduce voluntarily 
the number of delegates from the 
churches under their jurisdiction. Ordi- 


-narily our trustees are intelligent persons, 


not merely well-meaning and idealistic. 
They know that any Universalist wishing 
to attend the convention of his church 
may do so. They said as much. 


But the threat of dictatorship was read 
into their suggestion. ‘“Centralization!” 
“They want a hand-picked crowd to 
whitewash the present administration.” 
“Tell us we can’t attend and we'll take 
steps to pack the place. You'll see!” 
“Who do the trustees think we are? 
Babes in the wood?” It wasn’t nice talk 
and we didn’t like it. Oh, yes, they 
themselves had no objection; but “some- 
body else” would cause trouble. That 
was a certainty. 

Frankly, we are not impressed. We 
are no more impressed now than we have 
been on several similar occasions. Per- 
haps we don’t know human nature; per- 
haps we are well-intentioned but imprac- 
tical; or maybe we are not an ecclesiasti- 
cal politician. Be this as it may, we 
still believe that our unfailing confidence 
in the rank and file of everyday Univer- 
salists has called forth a like confidence 
from them. We see no necessity for 
resorting to “statesmanship.” Nor are 
we impressed by the statement so often 
repeated that “what our people want is 
a good fight.” To be sure, there are 
individuals who thrive on making trouble 
for others. But most Universalists regard 
such talk with utter disgust and dismay. 
We were present during every minute of 
each meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee and we would be the last to doubt 
either the sincerity or the wisdom of the 
trustees as they labored for a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

To keep the peace, it was voted to shift 
the convention from Boston to New 
York. This was more than keeping the 
peace. It was justice. It was also 
decided to omit any mention of a “sug- 
gested formula.” But we have no hesita- 
tion in predicting that good Universalists 
across the entire country will eagerly 
accept such decisions as the Board may 


make. 
* * * 


In a recent issue of Tom Leaver we 
expressed ourselves as hostile to a num- 
ber of trends evident in authoritarian 
religious circles. The wording was a bit 
restrained, perhaps too much so. In- 
stead of “authoritarians” we might more 
accurately have made specific reference 
to the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Presbyterian Church (and others). Our 
fan mail gives us courage. See the fol- 
lowing: 

“In the areas in which I have been 
functioning, monosyllables are the order 
of the day, and ‘authoritarians’ would be 
passed by like the Samaritan on the 
Jericho road; but ‘Roman Church’ might 
have caught their eye (if they read Tur 
Leaver, which they do not). Of course 
‘authoritarians’ is a delightful morsel for 
Lady Vere de Vere or Lord Cholmondeley 
of Beacon Street. It has a melodious 
and alluring rhythm and one can see 
them in their genteel manner applaud- 
ing you with gloved hands. But 


how tragically sterile, for nothing is 
done; nor is there any promise of action. 

“What seems to me to be needed is 
something of the spirit expressed by THE 
Leaver in its attitude toward the war, 
or, better still, the David-and-Goliath 
slaying of the ‘Boston Gang’ in which 
you played so prominent a part on the 
convention platform at Tufts. That was 
a delightful assassination, not quite 
enough gore, but then of course it had 
to be staged in the heart of New Eng- 
land, where blood is either blue or nause- 
ating. As Charlie McCarthy is so fond 
of saying, you surely ‘mowed ’em down.’ 

“Tt is something of that same spade- 
calling and courage which will rally our 
people to the realization that you are 
right in your insistence that Universalism 
is distinctive and has a vital message for 
a needy world. Stick by your guns!” 


* * * 


A gracious and generous lady, Mrs. 
Frank A. Somers of our church in Ur- 
bana, IIl., has placed in our hands a letter 
(turned brown with age). It was writ- 
ten by Judge James W. Somers, old-time 
resident of Urbana. 

References have frequently been made 
to Lincoln’s interest in Universalism. 
Years ago, Dr. Harold Marshall spoke to 
us of his possessing papers illustrative of 
this fact. And we know positively of 
Lincoln’s statement to a Mr. Cartright 
(traveling evangelist), that he (Lin- 
coln) regarded the Universalists as hav- 
ing “the better of the argument.” But 
in Judge Somers’ letter we read: 

“My father, Dr. Winston Somers, was 
an aggressive Universalist when a belief 
in that doctrine subjected one to obloquy 
and in many instances to ostracism. He 
was an early and honored friend of Mr. 
Lincoln’s and when the latter was in 
Urbana attending court, he always in- 
vited my father to his room on Sunday. 
I do not know what they talked about, 
but I do know that Mr. Lincoln always 
attended the Universalist church, of 
which the Rev. David Bunn was then 
the pastor.” 

Ree 


JOLIET LEADS IN 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


To harness effectively the manpower 
of the Universalist church of Joliet, Ill., 
to the needs of the city, Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, pastor, and George Sprague, 
president of the church, in co-operation 
with the church trustees, have devised 
a new system of enlarged committees, in- 
cluding a committee on philanthropy and 
world service, as well as the usual church 
committees on music, publicity, member- 
ship, house, hospitality, and religious 
education. 

Dr. Macpherson and Mr. Sprague re- 
cently addressed a large meeting on the 
responsibility of men for church and 
community service. 
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A RECENT FIELD TRIP 


It has been a pleasure to me during the 
past month to spend ten days in the 
New York City area, and to see some of 
our successful churches in action. It is 
a matter of encouragement and satisfac- 
tion in these days to find that women’s 
groups everywhere are turning their at- 
tention to a far more balanced and sig- 
nificant program of churchmanship than 
ever before. 

The Metropolitan Alliance, a group of 
Universalist women from all of the near- 
by Universalist churches, held its March 
meeting at All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn. 
Although the date conflicted with World 
Day of Prayer, in which most of the 
churches were actively participating, 
there was an attendance of about sixty. 
The president, Mrs. Wallace Powers, a 
member of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, presided, and conducted a 
worship service. A well-planned half- 
hour of religious news was given by Mrs. 
Walter H. Worthington, a member of 
the Floral Park church. The program 
was in charge of Mrs. George A. Fried- 
rich, who presented the minister of All 
Souls’, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, and the 
speaker. The topic of the day was, “The 
Call to Churchwomen.” A luncheon fol- 
lowed the morning session and a business 
meeting concluded the afternoon. The 
attendance represented the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City; All 
Souls’ Church and the Church of the 
Good Tidings, Brooklyn; the First Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Church, Mount Ver- 
non; the First Universalist Church, 
Floral Park; and the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J. 

Universalist friends remember All 
Souls’ Church in Brooklyn as the one 
which has the tablet dedicated to the 
late Edwin Markham, America’s dis- 
tinguished poet and a personal friend of 
the present minister. It will also be re- 
membered that it was from this church 
that Mr. Markham was buried. In Mr. 
Greenway’s home we saw, among other 
choice pieces, one of the twelve existing 
hand-written copies of the famous poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 

While in Brooklyn, I was a guest in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Fried- 
rich. We spent a happy evening remi- 
niscing about Universalist history. Mr. 
Friedrich has prepared a manuscript on 
Murray Grove, which I particularly en- 
joyed, since it contained much that is 
not to be found in our printed books and 
pamphlets. 

Before I left Brooklyn the Friedrichs 
gave me the most beautiful Bible I have 
ever seen. It is an Oxford book, tooled- 
leather binding, India paper, and only 
five-eighths of an inch thick. It will be 
a constant reminder of the loyalty and 
devotion with which these two serve 


their church, and, in addition, it will 
help to fortify those of us whose job it 
is to carry the work forward. _ 

On Saturday, Mrs. Friedrich, Mrs. 
Dillon and I were luncheon guests of 
Miss Loomis at Chapin Home. Chapin 
Home had previously been no more than 
a name to me. I knew it had been 
founded by Mrs. Edwin H. Chapin, 
following the death of Dr. Chapin, 
whose dream it had been to provide a 
home for aged and infirm Universalist 
couples. I had known in a vague way 
that it was worthy of the high tradition 
of Universalism, but it was a real ex- 
perience to visit there. High commenda- 
tion is due Miss Loomis, the superin- 
tendent, and Mrs. Horace E. Fox, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, for their 
efficient service and devotion to the best 
interests of the work. 


I spent from Saturday afternoon to 
Tuesday in the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
John E. Wood of Floral Park, and saw 
this busy church in action. The church 
school, the youth group, the women’s 
group, all were absorbed in a forward- 
looking program, while the Sunday- 
morning sermon was of the best. On 
Monday noon Mrs. Wood gave a lunch- 
eon, to which the officers of the women’s 
division were invited. Problems were 
discussed, and an hour of fellowship fol- 
lowed. The specific meeting for which 
I went was held on Monday evening, 
with about thirty present. The Floral 
Park church is fortunate in having, in 
addition to its own lay leadership, the 
talented young couple, Rev. and Mrs. 
John E. Wood, to head the program. 


While in Floral Park I had dinner 
with Mr. and Mrs. Percy Washer on 
Sunday, and with Mrs. Charles Van 
Deusen on Monday. 


On March 17 the women’s groups of 
the Newark church came together to 
disband officially and to reorganize into 
one body. It was a carefully planned 
meeting, and the evening is one long to 
be remembered. There were about sixty 
present at the dinner. The tables were 
attractively decorated in keeping with 
the day. The place cards had been made 
by Miss Joan Miller, and were most 
unusual. Until the officers were elected, 
Rey. Raymond J. Baughan presided and 
took care of the preliminary details, call- 
ing on the presidents of the organizations, 
who dissolved their groups and turned 
their books over to the proposed new 
organization. Mrs. Harry Kussmaul was 
elected president and spoke of her hopes 
for the future. It was a great meeting. 

Following the dinner program the an- 
nual Dedication Day Service was held 
in the sanctuary. This was led by Mrs. 
Baughan and others, and supported by 
a choir. 


While in Newark, I had luncheon with 
Mr. and Mrs. Baughan at their home in 
Roseville. 

The annual meetings of the Missionary 
Education Movement convened in New 
York City from the 18th, and I stayed 
over one day for the opening session. To 
this meeting had come delegates from 
practically all the major denominations 
and mission boards for a week of con- 
ferences, lectures and visitations. At the 
luncheon meeting on Thursday the prin- 
cipal speaker was Miss Margaret Wrong, 
the person chosen to write the Missionary 
Education Movement book on Africa, the 
theme of 1945. It was with regret that 
office duties called me back just as con- 
ference enthusiasm was running high, but 
after an absence of a week from the of- 
fice one begins to envision the rapidly 
accumulating stack of letters and be- 
comes anxious to return. 


fs BR 


THE WORK FOR LEPERS 


Upon receipt of the contribution to 
the work for lepers, the following ac- 
knowledgment was received from the 
New England secretary of the Board of 
the American Mission to Lepers. These 
statements should challenge us to more 
active service in the future. 

“One of the outstanding parts of our 
work during the past six months, and 
one, too, that has brought us all real 
joy, to say nothing of what it has meant 
to the lepers of the world, has been the 
decision of the women of the Univer- 
salist Church to include the leper work 
as an integral and definite part of their 
missionary program. So, as I send you 
the enclosed receipt, in itself insignificant, 
please accept our warm appreciation of 
your interest, support and co-operation. 

“This splendid gift will be the means 
of bringing happiness and a realization 
that life is worth while after all to one 
who has known nothing but suffering 
and dismay. You have provided enough, 
and a little over, to supply a year’s com- 
plete care for a child. Then there are 
other possibilities: thirty-one patients 
will be sure of food for an entire month; 
thirty-one padded coats may be pur- 
chased for the women in China; fifteen 
warm blankets may be bought for India 
or Africa; six patients may receive medi- 
cal treatment for one year; three children 
may. be given complete care for four 
months or three adults for three months 
—care that includes food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medicine, education, plus the op- 
portunity to become a Christian. These 
are just a few ways in which your gift 
may be used, and I trust you will all 
realize the vital importance of this work 
today when members of our armed forces 
are in lands where leprosy is endemic.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education — 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


YOU CAN DO IT 


You Can Do It! Activities for Children’s 
Groups at Church, with text by Atha 
S. Bowman, photographs by Ralph 
Berry, compiled by Margaret M. 
Clemens. The Judson Press. 60 cents. 
February, 1943. 

This new book of twenty-five creative 
activities for church schools is almost as 
good as a visit to as many kindergarten, 
primary or junior classes. For each activ- 


ity is presented, step by step, with 
photographs of children carrying through 
each project. We see, on one page, the 
dramatizing of a Bible story. First, the 
children gather about the teacher as she 
tells the story; they look over pictures 
of it; then they play the story, comment- 
ing and suggesting; they search through 
pictures for ideas on scenery and cos- 
tumes; they paint the scenery and fix 
their costumes; finally they present the 
play before another class. On another 
page spatter printing is shown, from 
the gathering of leaves and ferns through 
the pressing and pinning on paper, to the 
spattering with paint through a screen 
with a toothbrush, and the final mount- 
ing. Types of activities include creative 
writing, painting, and drawing, working 
with paper, clay, wood, dramatization, 
excursions and interviews, gift making, 
planning for worship. 

A section entitled “Creative Activity 
—Of Course You Can Do It!” defines 
creative ability as the ability to originate, 
expressed through any one medium or a 
combination of several. “In religious 
education creativity assumes a deeper 
significance when it becomes a working 
co-operatively with God; and sometimes 
working with God for someone else.” 
The value and need of this method of 
teaching is clearly set forth, going be- 
yond the notion of “handwork” as a way 
to catch the interest of the class to the 


principal fundamental to all teaching: 


children learn by doing. A section on 


steps in planning an activity and exam- 
ples of specialized crafts, with a list of 
source books and source materials, fur- 
nishes further information. 

For a long time teachers of children 
in weekday, vacation and church schools 
have been needing just such a book as 
this. Through these co-operative ex- 
periences they may guide more effectively 
the religious growth of children. Every 
church school would do well to have a 
copy of You Can Do It in its workers’ 
library. 


DESY : 


FAMILY WEEK AND 
FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


Again this year Protestant churches 
the country over are being asked to 
observe Christian Family Week, be- 
ginning May 2 and ending May 9, cele- 
brated as the Festival of the Home. 
Suggestions for these two Sundays and 
for the week between are being sent to 
all chureh-school superintendents. 

Have you ever had a Family Sunday 
in your church—when invitations to at- 
tend with their children were extended 
to all parents? One or the other of these 
two Sundays may prove to be just the 
time for this. 

Have you intended to invite parents 
to church school some Sunday—to par- 
ticipate in church-school worship, to 
visit classes, to discover firsthand what 
church school really is like? One of 
these Sundays may be a good time to do 
this. 

Have you wanted for a long time to 
have a parents’ meeting some evening 
or a mothers’ meeting some afternoon? 
This week is a most fitting one for such 
a get-together. 

The GS.S.A. is ready with materials 
and suggestions to help leaders make 
Family Week this year a time of real 
achievement in their churches. In the 
front room on the fourth floor at 16 
Beacon Street is an exhibit of books and 
materials for parents. An invitation to 
browse in this room is extended to all 
visitors to Headquarters. 


A SPRING VACATION SCHOOL 


An opportunity to “try out” the merits 
of a vacation school is offered in those 
communities where day schools are clos- 
ing for a week around Easter time. Mrs. 
Dudley T. Moore, now director of reli- 
gious education at the Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, experimented with a 
spring vacation school two years ago at 
the Unitarian church in Montreal and 
reported results enthusiastically at the 
time. Sessions were held each day in 
the church hall, beginning at 10 a. m. 
Following the morning periods of activ- 


ity, classes, ete., luncheon was served 
by a different team of parents each day. 
Then each afternoon the children were 
taken to some point of interest. 

In many places, were three or four 
persons sufficiently interested to under- 
take the leadership of such a school, even 
though the program included only a 
morning session, the chances are the 
results would be rewarding. 

The church has a rich contribution to 
make to boys and girls today. They, in 
turn, need the church. However, before 
the two can be brought together and 
values shared, there must be persons 
who care about children and what learn- 
ing experiences the church provides for 
them. It is surprising what a few per- 
sons who really care about such things 
can accomplish in a community. 


WATCHING A 
BUTTERFLY COCOON 


It is one thing to tell children a story 
of the butterfly coming out of the cocoon. 
It is quite another to have a real cocoon 
in the kindergarten or primary room, to 
watch it and to wait eagerly for the 
butterfly to come out. 

In one or two instances this has hap- 
pened during the church-school hour on 
Sunday, and the children have had a 
rich and rewarding experience as a re- 
sult. Sometimes a child takes home the 
box with its bed of greens on which the 
cocoon is lying, in case the butterfly 
should come out during the week. Each 
Sunday the box is back in church school, 
and interest in what is soon to happen is 
very real. 

For teachers who cannot find a cocoon 
near at hand, send your request, accom- 
panied by 10 cents or 25 cents, to the 
Butterfly Shop, 256 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., and one will be sent you, 
together with instructions regarding its 
care. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 


worker, reports with enthusiasm the 
good things she saw and felt when she 
visited our Denver church school re- 
cently. Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Rheiner 
are “all round” church leaders—con- 
cerned with the total church family, 
which includes children and youth as 
well as adults. 


In Saugus, Mass., a Junior Choir has 
made a real place for itself in the life 
of the church school. Choir robes are 
soon to be provided. The director of the 
choir is Miss Vivian Copp, librarian in 
Saugus, formerly associated with our 
church in Derby Line, Vt. 
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Massachusetts News 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF UNIVERSALIST ORGANIZATIONS 
IN SALEM, MAY 12 AND 13 


In keeping with new conditions and 
demands, the State Planning Council rec- 
ommended that the 1943 sessions of the 
Universalist organizations be confined to 
two days, instead of the customary longer 
period. In the rearrangement of the 
program the conventions will close with 
the occasional sermon and communion 
service on the Thursday evening. The 
following are the programs in outline: 


Wepnespay, May 12—Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

9:30 A.M. 


Registration. 


10:00 A.M. 


Worship service conducted by Rey. 
Lyman I. Achenbach, North Attleboro. 


A Word of welcome from Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster, Salem. 
10:15 A.M. 


Business and reports: Secretary, Mrs. 
Lawrence F. Asplind; treasurer, Robert 
F. Needham; state supervisor, Mrs. 


F. N. Chamberlain. 
Election of Officers. 


11:15 A.M. 
Pledges and offerings. 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon. 

Wepnespay, May 12—Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 

2:00 P.M. 
Opening of the convention, Mrs. 
George H. Ball, president, of Lynn. 
Official call, Mrs. F. W. Pfaff of Cam- 
bridge. 
Service of worship conducted by Mrs. 
Chester A. Polsey, Medford. 
Greetings from the Salem church, Mrs. 
S. Herbert Wilkins. 
Appointment of sessional committees. 
Reports of the recording secretary, 
Executive Board, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasurer, auditor, department 
chairmen, Committee on Nominations. 
Announcements. 
President’s message, Mrs. Ball. 
“Our Share in Southern Hospitality,” 
by Mrs. Charles R. Duhig of Arlington. 


Report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, balloting, reports of the commit- 
tees on business, resolutions, and elec- 
tions; action on the minutes of the day. 


Recess and friendly hour—Exhibits. 


Literature table in charge of Mrs. 
Walter Rushworth of Somerville. 


Program exhibit in charge of Miss 
Alma E. Sweet of Milford. 


6:00 P.M. 
Supper. 


7:30 P.M. 
Evening Service. 
Prayer by Rev. Arthur W. Webster. 


Service of memory and allegiance, Mrs. 
Elwood Litchfield, Stoneham. 


Address: Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, presi- 


dent of the Association of Universalist . 


Women. 


— 
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OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


SamueE. F. Parker 


Trustee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Associated with the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn in its church-school and 
youth societies, Mr. Parker has become 
one of its officials and a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman. Receiving his educa- 
tion in the Lynn Classical High School, 
Mount Hermon School, and Bowdoin 
College, Mr. Parker has followed a busi- 
ness career and is now special representa- 
tive-collection manager of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. His interest 
in his own community is indicated by 
his service to many organizations. He is 
treasurer of the Associated Charities of 
Lynn, trustee of the Mudge Family Fund 
for the Poor of Lynn, and an incor- 
porator of the Lynn Hospital. He has 
been an active leader in a number of 
organizations of the Lynn Universalist 
church, and is now its treasurer. Re- 
cently, Mr. Parker accepted membership 
on the Finance Committee of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. He was 
appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention in October, 1941. 
His residence is 18 Sewall Street, East 
Lynn. 


Closing prayer, missionary benediction, 
adjournment. 


Tuurspay, May 13—Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. 


9:00 A.M. 


Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Edgar A. Eldridge. 


9:15 A.M. 


Organization of the convention, official 
call, announcements, welcome. 

Reports of affiliated denominationak 
organizations and related committees: 
Doolittle Home, Bethany Union, Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Tufts 
School of Religion, Massachusetts. 
Council of Churches, Commission on 
Temperance, Commission on Youth 


Work. 


10:15 A.M.. 
Business and official reports: treasurer, 
auditors, budget, Committee of Fel- 
lowship, Committee on Nominations, 
Executive Committee, superintendent’s. 
report, official reports and recommen- 
dations. 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon. 
245 P.M. 
Business continued: Official reports. 
and recommendations, report of Com- 
mittee on Credentials, election of offi- 
cers. 
3:00 P.M. 
“What I Think the Universalist 
Church in Massachusetts Should Be 
Doing.” Ten opinions and forecasts. 
4:00 P.M. 
General discussion. 


:380 P.M. 


Business continued: Report of the 
Committee on Elections. 


6:00 P.M. 

Supper. 

scorers 

The convention at worship. Ministerial 
Relief Fund offering, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D. Occasional sermon, Rey. 


Joseph W. Beach. Service of com- 
munion, Rev. Arthur W. Webber. 


Reservations 

For the annual meetings at the First 
Universalist Church in Salem on May 
12 and 13, Mrs. Frank T. Goodell, 7 
Lee Street, Salem (Telephone 265), will 
be glad to provide overnight accommo- 
dations. 


LECTURE AT LAWRENCE 

All groups in the church at Lawrence 
are sponsoring an illustrated lecture on 
“The Romance of New England” by the 
noted traveler and newspaperman, Alton 
Hall Blackington, on Thursday evening. 
April 8. 


— 
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News of Churches and Church People 


RUTH E. HERSEY 

Miss Ruth E. Hersey, superintendent 
of Bethany Union from 1915 to 1939 
and a Universalist widely known and 
greatly beloved, died in Gardner, Mass., 
March 17, 1943. 

Since her retirement she had lived 
with relatives in Gardner. 

She was born in Pembroke, Maine, 
May 16, 1858, and therefore was in her 
eighty-fifth year when she died. She was 
the daughter of Joseph and Harriet 
Townsend Hersey. 

Her work for Bethany Union, a home 
for working girls, was characterized by 
tact, insight, sound judgment and great 
kindness. She won both the respect and 
affection of her young boarders, who 
thought of her not as a landlady but as 
a second mother. 

She was an active member of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Women’s As- 
sociation, of the Massachusetts Maine 
Daughters, and of the Women’s Club of 
Massachusetts. 

She is survived by a brother-in-law, 
Ernest W. Merrill, of Gardner, at whose 
home she died; a niece, Miss Ruth 
Merrill, of the faculty of the University 
of Rochester, (N. Y.); and a nephew, 
Ralph Merrill. 

Funeral services were held at Gardner, 
March 20, and were conducted by Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., who for some years 
was Miss Hersey’s pastor in the old 
Charlestown church. 


GEORGE H. BOWERS 

George H. Bowers, a prominent, influ- 
ential and loyal Universalist layman of 
Canton, N. Y., died February 26. He 
was in his seventy-seventh year. From 
the time he came in 1889 from his native 
Vermont to study law in Canton, he 
identified himself with the Universalist 
church. He had been reared a Univer- 
salist. He believed in the function of 
the Christian church, in supporting it, 
attending it regularly, and in serving it. 
In all the subsequent years, unless he 
was ill or absent from the town, he was 
always in his place at church. He served 
the local and state church in many ca- 
pacities—as trustee, treasurer and chair- 
man of the Board of the Canton parish, 
and as secretary of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, as president of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists, and, 
for many years, up to the time of his 
death, as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. He was also on the Board of 
Trustees of the Theological School from 
the time of its incorporation in 1910. At 
first he was for many years its secretary, 
then its president, and for the whole pe- 
riod its attorney and member of the 
Finance Committee. 

George Bowers was a remarkable man, 
of exceptional ability, distinct individu- 
ality, and the highest integrity. In 
profession he was a lawyer and unques- 
tionably the ablest in this whole North 


Country. Expert both as an office and 
trial (civil and criminal) attorney, he 
had a very extensive practice. As he 
was a modest, unassuming, diffident, 
and even undistinguished-looking man, 
one might not be impressed on the first 
meeting. But when handling a case, his 
terse, incisive speech, right to the point, 
his quickness to see that upon which the 
argument hinged, his entire mastery of 
all details, commanded the respect and 
admiration of all. His accurate knowl- 
edge of the law was so well known that 
it was said that if George Bowers said 
it was the law, it undoubtedly was. His 
ability also, when once he had learned 
the bare facts of a client’s case, to sit 
down immediately and without any hesi- 
tation type or dictate the needful legal 
paper, we have never seen equaled. The 
late Judge L. P. Hale, formerly president 
of the trustees of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, declared when George Bowers was 
still a law student that he would rather 
have him draw a paper than any other 
person, for nothing essential would ever 
be left out. Although the volume of his 
business was immense, he was always on 
time with his work. Every paper, every 
case, was always ready on the day agreed 
upon. He never procrastinated. Some 
criticized him for charging such ridicu- 
lously small fees for his services, and 
thought that he had a sort of Henry Ford 
policy by which he attracted his many 
clients. But such people did not under- 
stand the man. He made such charges 
as a matter of principle—and he was a 
man of principle—for they were always 
what he felt he should charge. He had 
as his clients many wealthy men and 
great corporations, but they could never 
prevail upon him, no matter how great 
the stake, to accept large fees. To a 
great company of people in a very wide 
area in this North Country who were 
farmers and widows and orphans with 
great needs but very small purses. this 
man was a godsend. They found that 
whatever their situation they would get 
the same consideration as the wealthiest 
and most powerful. He was stern, some- 
times short and curt, with the shiftless, 
lazy, irresponsible and dishonest—and 
yet he served them in their need often 
without money and without price. 

He was a civic-minded man, and be- 
lieved people in a democracy should be 
interested in all that concerned the pub- 
lie weal, and be ready to serve. So he 
was for a time on the Board of Educa- 
tion and a trustee of A. Barton Hepburn 
Hospital of Ogdensburg. He was an 
active Republican in politics, not always 
agreeing with other leaders, but always 
loyal. He never sought office, never went 
out of his way to ingratiate himself, 
which was perhaps the reason he was 
never honored as his talents would seem 
to deserve. But for twenty-seven years 
he was the county attorney, and it is 
significant that every one of these county 


legislators (called supervisors) would! 
have no other lawyer than George Bow- 
ers. If he accepted office in church or 
state, it was not as an honor but as a. 
responsibility. No matter how busy 
(and he was always extremely busy) he 
had time for any meeting, and scrupu- 
lously fulfilled duties that devolved upon 
him. 

Above all, he was a man of decided. 
convictions and principles. He had what 
some would call Vermont ideas of econ- 
omy. He did not approve of either 
public or private waste of money on 
the nonessentials of life. He believed 
in plain living and high thinking. And 
while he accepted people who in his 
associations differed widely in their tastes 
and customs from himself, he held to. 
his own ideas, He was incapable of 
deceit and never palavered. His thor- 
oughgoing honesty integrated his whole. 
life, giving worth and dependability to all 
his work and service. For this reason 
his counsel and advice were sought and 
relied upon by a great host of people. 
Therefore also he will be greatly missed. 

He is survived by his sister, Miss 
Bessie Bowers; his son, Charles E. Bow- 
ers, a lawyer of Canton; three daughters, 
Fern, Mrs. Arthur Dickens, of Kenmore, 
N. Y., Adaline, Mrs. Lloyd Blankman, 
of St. Johnsville, and Miss Constance, 
librarian of the Hamburg, N. Y., High 
School. Six grandchildren also survive 
him. 

Joun Murray Atwoop 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, former 
pastor of Mr. Bowers, wrote: 

“George H. Bowers was born on a 
farm at West Windsor, Vt. In 1889 he 
came to Canton, a young man of twenty- 
three. He had graduated from the West 
Windsor High School and later from the 
old Green Mountain Perkins Institute 
at West Woodstock. The Green Moun- 
tain Institute was the same Universalist 
academy which had graduated John 
Stebbins Lee, first president of St. 
Lawrence University, Henry C. Priest, 
later dean at St. Lawrence, Mrs. Priest 
(Flora Eaton), and the three Gunnison 
brothers, Almon, Walter, and Herbert. 

“In Canton, Mr. Bowers entered the 
law office of the late Judge Ledyard Park 
Hale as clerk and student. He passed 
his bar examination in 1892 and _ be- 
came Mr. Hale’s partner. 

“From the day of his arrival in Canton 
to the day of his death George Bowers 
was both an active citizen and a most 
loyal churchman. He will be greatly 
missed.” 

Funeral services were held in the First 
Universalist Church of Canton, March 1, 
and were conducted by Rev. Hugh S. 
Tigner, pastor, assisted by Dean At- 
wood. The bar of St. Lawrence County, 
the Board of Supervisors of the county 
and other organizations attended as: 


bodies. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOHN EDMUND TWEEDY 


John Edmund Tweedy died at his 
home in North Attleboro, Mass., Febru- 
ary 11. He was a retired jewelry 
manufacturer, an outstanding citizen and 
a member of one of the oldest families 
of the town. 

He was born January 2, 1869, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the son of John Augus- 
tus and Anna (Richards) Tweedy. 

He was educated at Brooklyn Latin 
School, Brooklyn Polytechnical School, 
Columbia University and Harvard Col- 
lege. The family divided their residence 
between New York and North Attleboro. 

For forty years he had been identified 
with the Tweedy-Barnes Company of 
Wareham, producers and distributors of 
cranberries. He was active in this 
organization up until the time of his 
death. He also was identified with 
several firms of manufacturing jewelers. 

He was married to Miss Maude Fisher, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. 
Fisher of North Attleboro, on October 
24, 1894, in the First Universalist 
Church, by Rev. Frederick Dillingham. 
Mrs. Tweedy and the two children sur- 
vive. They are Edmund Richards 
Tweedy of New York and Harriette 
Wildman, wife of Major Fred S. Wild- 
man of Washington who was at Casa- 
blanca during the conference of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
He also leaves six grandchildren. 

Mr. Tweedy was a great lover of his 
adopted town, and in his younger days 
was an energetic worker in its organiza- 
tions and in projects aimed at com- 
munity betterment. He served on many 
important committees, but never sought 
public office. During the First World 
War he had charge of the war fund in 
twenty-two cities and towns in South- 
eastern Massachusetts. He worked on 
many of the municipal philanthropies 
and was a generous, although unosten- 
tatious, giver. 

He was an active member of the First 
Universalist Church and was director of 
the Attleboro Savings Bank for many 
years. 


He was a robust, athletic man, who 
loved hunting, fishing and all outdoor 
sport, and did much to encourage health- 
ful recreation for young people. He was 
a sympathetic, cheerful, friendly man 
whose companionship was cherished by 
those who came within its radius. 

Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon, February 14, at the home. 
Rey. Gilbert Potter of Fitchburg, for- 
mer pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in North Attleboro, was in 
charge. He was assisted by the present 
pastor, Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach. 
Burial was in the family lot in Mount 
Hope Cemetery. 


FRANK CLAYTON BALL 


In the death, March 19, of Frank 
Clayton Ball of Muncie, Ind., one of 
the most active, generous and constant 
churchmen I ever knew has gone. Jor 
four years I was his pastor. 

He was a man of great affairs, in- 
credibly active in the business world. 
During my pastorate he was a member 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, and fre- 
quently made the 190-mile train trip to 
Chicago by night. He would return 
sometimes early Sunday morning and go 
directly to nine-o’clock Sunday school, 
of which he was superintendent, an office 
he held for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Three of his four brothers and their 
families were in the Muncie Universalist 
church. They loved it. They knew its 
influence and the influence and impor- 
tance of the church in general. As one 
of them said once, “It is true that I have 
a lot of money. But if there were no 
churches in Muncie what would my 
money amount to?” That was the senti- 
ment of those five remarkable brothers. 
They “put first things first.” 

Frank Ball was a born leader. He 
was full-orbed. Business, art, religion, 
philanthropy, not only commanded his 
interest but absorbed him. Any work 
or project that was good received his 
support. I do not think there is a church 
of any faith in his city that wasn’t at 
one time or another generously aided 
by him. The Y.M.C.A. and _ the 
Y.W.C.A., in form and development 
far exceeding those institutions in many 
a city many times larger than Muncie, 
are what they are because of what 
Frank Ball and his brothers did. A 
Masonic Temple, such as few (if any) 
cities the size of Muncie have, is an- 
other memorial. This building Mr. Ball 
and his brothers stipulated should always 
be at the service, on an actual cost basis, 
of any organization or committee desir- 
ing to use it for the general welfare. 

The William Charles Ball Memorial 
Hospital stands as a memorial to the 
brother who succeeded “Mr. Frank” as 
superintendent in the Universalist Sun- 
day school. 

It is impossible to write of Frank Ball 
without mentioning the entire group of 
brothers. Of their magnificent generos- 
ity, “the half has not been told.” 

A few years ago, near the great Ball 
Teacher’s College, which was given to the 
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State of Indiana by the Ball brothers, 
in addition to a million dollars’ worth 
of buildings, the citizens of Muncie 
erected a Ball Memorial. It is a large 
peristyle, which stands off the main 
highway, and is approached by a short 
walk. The low semicircular wall is 
surmounted by five memorial pillars, 
each bearing the name of one of the 
brothers, three of whom were living when 
the memorial was erected. On top of 
each column is a torch. Standing clear 
of the peristyle wall, well out in the 
center, is a life-size bronze statue of the 
Goddess of Plenty. With one hand she 
is receiving, with the other dispensing, 
bounty. The inscription testifies to the 
love, respect, esteem and gratitude of the 
citizens of Muncie. 


Harry Apams Hersey 


DR. ANDREWS SPEAKS 
ON NORTH AFRICA 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of the Institute 
of World Affairs spoke at a meeting in 
the parlors of the First Universalist 
Church, Providence, R. I., March 21, on 
North Africa, in which field he is an 
authority. He also showed lantern slides 
selected from pictures secured by him 
during a motor trip taken by him from 
Casablanca to Kairouan. 

The musical part of the program was 
arranged by Mrs. Rachel Hunt Richard- 
son and William G. Anthony. 

The Committee on Arrangements for 
the meeting included Chapin T. Arnold, 
William G. Anthony, William B. Spooner, 
Jr., Miss Anna C. Buffinton, Mrs. Rachel 
Hunt Richardson, Miss Sarah L. Sweet, 
and others. 


PERSONALS 

Rev. O. Herbert McKenney of Ma- 
chias, Maine, has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of the Palmer (Mass.), 
Universalist church. He will begin work 
May 1. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Charles Thomp- 
son announce the birth of a son (Chris- 
topher Robert) on March 12. Mrs. 
Thompson was Martha Bird Rose, 
daughter of Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor of our church at Lynn, Mass., 
and Mrs. Rose. Dr. Thompson, a first 
lieutenant in the Army Medical Corps, 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and Scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


APRIL 3, 1943 


Reserved, is serving his internship in 
the Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the General Sunday School 
Association, was the speaker at the 
March meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Club of Boston University’s School 
of Education. Miss Andrews also spoke 
recently on the church-school curriculum 
to a class of students at Andover Newton 
Theological School. 


Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, 
Wis., was sworn in, March 3, as a chap- 
lain in the U. 8. Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant, senior grade, and left Wausau 
after his service of March 7 to enter the 
Chaplains’ School, Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Gibbons has been given leave of absence 
by his church. Mrs. Gibbons remains in 
Wausau as church secretary. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks was the midday 
Lenten preacher, March 17, at the union 
service of the churches of Southeast 
Washington. 


Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has writ- 
ten an interesting and scholarly article 
on “Bilinguality and Emotional Adjust- 
ment,” based on research at the American 
International College, Springfield, Mass. 
Tt was published in The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. 


Rev. Kenneth Murphy of Woodstock, 
Ill., is now a chaplain in the Army. 


Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro of Illi- 
nois, following a brief visit to certain 
Eastern colleges, spent two days in 
Boston recently. While there she was 
the guest of Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
executive director of the General Sunday 
School Association. Mrs. Bro will be 
remembered by all who heard her two 
addresses at Tufts Convention in 1941. 


Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, pastor of Wood- 
bury Memorial Church of Hornell, N. Y., 
has just’ completed a series of Sunday 
evening Bible studies on “Modern Men 
of Ancient Israel.” On successive Sun- 
day evenings Dr. Pierce spoke on “Abra- 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
itions. 
Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


ham, Refugee of God,” “Moses, the 
Father of Organized Labor,’ “Elisha, 
Man of Mystery,” “Amos, the Hillbilly 
Preacher,” “Hosea, Volunteer in God’s 
Laboratory,” and “Zechariah, Apostle of 
Reconstruction.” The series was spon- 
sored by the Hornell Ministerial Associa- 
tion. Dr. Pierce’s Lenten sermons on 
“The Faith of a Free Church” have been 
published by the local newspaper. 


Mrs. Robert Cummins, wife of the 
general superintendent, underwent a ma- 
jor surgical operation on March 15 at 
Phillips House, Boston, and is doing as 
well as can be expected. 


Miss Dora J. Brown, manager of the 
Universalist Bookstore, Boston, has been 
seriously ill, but is recovering. 


Miss Virginia Swensson, bookkeeper of 


the Universalist Publishing House, is 


in Texas for a long stay, recuperating 
from illness. 


Mrs. Lillian Chase Dunn, the highly 
competent bookkeeper of our Publishing 
House for several years, fortunately has 
been found available for temporary serv- 
ice in place of Miss Swensson. 


Rey. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, will visit 
the New Hampshire churches in April. 
Her schedule will be: April 4, Nashua; 
April 5-6, Portsmouth; April 7, Man- 
chester; April 8-10, Dover; April 11-12, 
Kingston; April 13, Newfields; April 14, 
Concord; April 15-16, Woodsville; April 
17-18, East Lempster and Claremont. 


George Thurber of Salem, Mass., a 
student in the School of Religion at 
Tufts College, is now an aviation cadet 
in an officers’ training school. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent, received a message on March 
25 that his mother had died suddenly 
at her home, 225 South Street, Sidney, 
Ohio. An obituary will follow later. Dr. 
Cummins left at once for Ohio. 


TUFTS COLLEG 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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Notices 


ONTARIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer to the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention granted Rev. Hope Hilton. 
Myrrre Dresser, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Harold E. Mayo and Ernest T. 
Marble, chaplains, to the Central Committee. 
J. Wayne HaskELL, Secretary 


UNITED CHURCH CANVASS 


All communities which held a United Church 
Canvass, either last fall or during the present 
period, are being listed at 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The chairman of each local United Church 
Canvass is urged to send in his community’s 
name to Stanley I. Stuber, Public Relations 
Executive, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Committee organized by election of following 
as officers: Rev. George C. Baner, Akron, chair- 
man; Rey. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, secretary. 

Strantey C. STA, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Approved the granting of reciprocal fellowship 
by the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee to 
Rey. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Unitarian minister 
at Greenfield, Mass. 

Accepted the transfer of E, Parl Welch from 
New York, Fanny E. Austin from Vermont, and 
Harold E. Mayo and Ernest T. Marble from 
New Hampshire. 

EstHer A. RicHarpson, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


April 6 and 7: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel, Boston, 

April 8 and 9: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Ill. 
April 13-16: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 

First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, April 19 to 
23, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services, 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 


April 27: Rev. Douglas Horton, D.D., mod- 
erator of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

April 28: Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, April 6, at 1:45 
p. m., for the examination of Dana E. Klotzle 
and Maurice W. Cobb “as to their fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Books for Today’s Need | 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON ...... 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


$2.50 


WHICH WAY AHEAD......... 
Walter Russell Bowie 
(The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent) 


1.50 


UPON THIS ROCK ....... 


Emile Cammaerts 


SEEING THE MULTITUDES 
Frederick K. Stamm 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


PRAYER AND WORSHIP (Hazen 
Douglas Steere 


Series) 
A DIARY OF PRIVATE PRAYER... . 
John Baillie 


THE ETHICAL IDEALS OF JESUS... 
G. Bromley Oxnam ; 


HIS CROSS AND OURS ........ 
Joseph Fort Newton 


A WORKING FAITH FOR THE WORLD 
Hugh Vernon White 


THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD .... 
William Temple 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Crackling 


Philosopher: And what do we want 
in this world to make us perfectly happy? 

Battered Cynic: The things we ain’t 
got.—Pathfinder. 


Seaman: An’ there I sees a torpedo, 
Lady, ’eadin’ straight for us. 

Lady Listener: Dear me! I do hope it 
was one of ours!—Punch. 


A salesman was rattling along a coun- 
try road in Tennessee, when he came to 
a ford. A Negro was standing by the 
little stream, where some ducks were 
swimming. The salesman said: “Can 
I get through the creek with this car 
all right?” 

“Yes, Suh, drive right through.” 

The salesman, thus encouraged, drove 
into the stream, only to find that the 
water was so deep that it flooded his 
engine. He and his companion had to 
get out into the stream with the cold 
water up to their armpits and push the 
car to the bank. 

The salesman turned and said: “What 
do you mean by telling me that I could 
drive through that creek?” 

“Well, Boss, I never knew dat water 
was so deep. It only come halfway up 
on my ducks!”—The Tar Heel Universal- 
ist. 


It was at a party at which a famous 
alienist was a guest. “Tell us, Doctor,” 
said another member of the party, “how 
do you really tell whether a man is in- 
sane?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “we just ask him a 
few simple questions.” 

“What kind of questions?” pressed the 
heckler. “Let’s hear a sample.” 

“Well, sometimes we ask him a simple 
historical question,” replied the alienist. 
“For example: Captain Cook made three 
voyages round the world, and died on one 
of them. Which one was it?” 

“Oh, come now, Doctor,” puffed the 
heckler. “After all, we don’t all of us 
remember our history.” —The Watchman- 
Examiner. 


Inquiring Friend: Why must a judge 
look so impassive? 

His Honor: If you show any signs of 
interest in a lawyer’s arguments he'll 
never stop —Exzchange. 


“Brown asked me to lend him some 
money. Do you know anything about 
him?” 

“T know him as well as I know you. 
Don’t lend him a cent.”—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


The other day George S. Kaufman 
asked Oscar Levant if he understood 
the point system of rationing. “Very 
simple,” said Oscar. “You point to 
what you want, and the grocer says you 
can’t have it.”—Toledo Blade. 


